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PROEM 

FROM  the  nerve-strung  Bow  of  my  Heart  I 
have  loosed  my  Shaft: 
Taut,  invisible  Bow  by  Love  made  strong, 
Wrought  of  Urania's  subtle-fingered  craft  .  .  . 
I  have  loosed  my  Shaft  of  fleetly- feathered  Song. 

Though  I  but  wound  the  Wind  and  spend  my 
strength 
In   vain   achievement — a   Shaft  with   broken 
wing — 
Or,  though  I  cleave  far  Beauty's  targe  at  length, 
And  win  my  goal,  it  matters  not!  I  sing  .  .  . 
And  it  is  Love  that  teaches  me  to  sing. 

Cambridge,  December,  1920. 


SEPTEMBER,  A  PRELUDE  TO  AUTUMN 

(Sent  to  D.  J.  from  England,  September^  1920) 

TO  you,  September's  Sister,  may  the  sea 
Bear  with  the  burthen  of  its  questing  ships 
My  Song's  surrender  which  with  humbled  Hps 
I  made  in  worship  ot  its  Deity. 
Dusk  found  me  kneeHng  on  the  Dymchurch 

sands 
Where  the  moon-hunted  waves  were  ebbing  blue, 
And  there  with  mutely  reverential  hands 
I  wrought  this  poem  which  I  send  to  you. 
The  sea  has  heard  me  and  has  understood 
My  Song's  significance — September,  too. 
Mocking  the  heart's  endeavour,  paused  to  heed 
My  message,  ere  she  tossed  her  windy  hood 
Back  from  her  sunny  curls,  smiling  to  read 
My  poem — and  I  ask  as  much  of  you. 

September,  oh  September,  have  you  come 

With  all  this  golden  mockery  of  days 

Too  fair  for  Summer, 

For  with  wide  amaze 

The  Sea  gives  back  your  splendour  to  the  Sky 

Where  vou  are  stravino;. 
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So  fair  the  rain-voiced  clouds  are  drifting  dumb, 
Mute  tribute  paying 
To  you,  late  comer 

Among  the  pageant  oi  the  Months? — Oh  why. 
Why  have  your  sun-browned  feet  been  so  de- 
laying? 

Month  of  fulfillment  and  divine  increase, 
Your  voice  is  strong  with  gathering  of  birds 
And  winds  that  presage  Autumn,   though   the 

Words 
That  frame  your  poem  are  the  words  of  peace. 
The  music  of  your  lips  has  touched  the  fields 
With  renewed  loveliness. 
And  the  sea-searching  streams 
In  their  half-wistful  plaint  of  tenderness 
Thrill  with  the  murmuring  presence  of  your 

dreams. 

The  swallows  who  have  April  in  their  wings, 

Gathering  fast 

At  your  clear-warning  voice, 

Take  flight  at  last 

To  the  far  South  where  alien  fields  rejoice 

In  the  glad  gospel  of  their  twitterings. 

And  hawthornes  tip  with  russet  berries  now 

Their  branches,  and  the  harvest  stubble  glows 

With  the  spent  treasure  of  the  Sun — 

Even  the  rose 

Presses  a  deeper  crimson  to  the  eaves 
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Of  the  low  cottage  thatch,  and  the  green  leaves 
Whisper  of  gold  on  every  forest  bough. 

With  your  disturbing  fingers  you  have  brought 

Even  to  the  Ocean's  verge 

The  cloudy  thought 

Of  storms  within  the  womb  of  Winter  sleeping, 

Until  at  last  the  waves'  unceasing  surge 

Grows  fearful,  and  the  tides  at  evening  creeping 

About  their  moony  mission  murmur  low 

Tales  of  the  doom  of  ships  long,  long  ago. 

Is  it  the  fear  of  Winter  that  you  bring 

To  shadow  the  glad  wealth  of  Autumn's  gold? 

For  she,  poor  lavish  spendthrift,  can  withold 

No  leaf  of  all  her  beauty  from  the  cold 

Withering  Frost  that  follows  on  fleet  wing 

Her  bounteous  going? 

Have  you,  oh  slant-eyed  maiden,  all  this  power 

To  touch  with  life  the  Summer's  merest  flower 

And  hold  it,  glowing. 

Warm  in  your  fingers  for  the  Frost  to  kill? 

Why  will  you  leave  the  Season's  Door  ajar, 

W^hen  with  the  swiftness  of  a  falling  star 

Your  steps  fly  echoing  from  hill  to  hill? 

Could  you  but  bar  that  Door 
And  envious  W^inter 
Trouble  the  Earth  no  more, 
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We,  with  our  days, 

Should  from  the  scattered  wreckage  of  the  years 

Build  of  each  charred  and  long  forgotten  splinter 

A  House  of  Praise  .  .  . 

Nor  time,  nor  tears 

Mar  the  fair  work  that  mortal  handsw  ould  raise! 

In  your  unheeding  flight 
And  wayward  grace 
You  have  forgot  the  Night 
Of  Death  whose  face 

Presses  against  the  casement  of  the  Soul, 
And  frights  that  feathered  Thing 
To  flee  on  sudden  wing 
Into  Eternity  whose  waters  roll 
Glittering  over  the  vast,  uncertain  World,  from 
windy  pole  to  pole. 

Death  is  the  Winter  of  the  Heart  that  comes 

Out  of  the  ancient  womb  of  Night  and  numbs 

The  Soul's  spring  flowers. 

Sphiiix-like  she  puts  her  question  and  de\"Ours 

Ill-fated  Man  who  cannot  answer  her  .  .  . 

But  Life,  who  is  of  all  Remembrancer, 

Sends  forth  his  children   still,  despite  Death's 

powers 
To  crush  'neath  her  relentless  heel  the  hours 
Of  Man, 

Love's  chronicler, 
Whose  span 
Endures  as  light 
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When  weak  Day's  pinions  droop  and  fall  a  prey 
to  the  unswerving  bent  of  Night. 

And  you,  September,  leave  that  Door  ajar 
Which  brings  us  Death  and  Winter — ah,  but  too. 
Summer  and  Spring,  and  all  the  gold  and  blue 
Of  your  own  advent,  and  new  Love  who  fills 
The  laps  of  meadows  with  his  daffodils. 
So  we  forgive  you,  and  you  laugh,  and  say 
That  at  the  close  of  Life's  uncertain  day 
Love  will  be  near  us,  in  his  hand  a  star. 
To  light  us  up  the  steeps  of  God  that  climb 
Cloud-baffling  peaks  through  the  still  dusk  of 
Time. 

September,  oh  September,  you  must  go 

And  with  the  solace  of  your  days  depart. 

Leaving  my  heart 

Warmed  with  the  heat  of  your  remembered  glow. 

Undying  as  the  stars, 

For  from  the  bondage  of  my  prison  bars 

You  lifted  me! 

So  from  the  happy  haven  of  my  lips 

My  song's  proud  argosy  of  eager  ships 

With  straining  spars 

And  sails  wind-crowded  by  Love's  blast  swing 

free 
To  seek  their  fortunes  on  the  open  Sea. 
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TO-DAY 
I. 

THE  features  of  dead  dreams  cannot  discover 
The  heart's  To-morrow,  nor  the  Future 
show 
To  what  uncertain  seas  our  days  shall  go, 
The  Past  with  numbing  loss  of  friend  or  lover 
Can  wound  eternally,  and  Love,  though  over. 
Bring  poison  no  less  final  than  of  slow 
Dream-breeding  opiates  whose  fingers  creep 
In  to  the  brain  and  drug  the  Soul  with  sleep. 
To-day!   To-day!   The  all-imperious  Now 
Confines  the  measure  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
Even  as  the  Spring  within  a  winter  bough 
With  her  melodious  foliage  is  confined; 
For  Love  will  minister  in  daily  bread 
The  recompense  that  we  have  merited. 

IL 

To-day  will  bring  its  flowers  to  the  Soul 
i\nd  twine  its  April  fingers  through  the  hair 
Of  dumb  To-morrow.    Surly  Yesterday 
Will  of  the  Soul's  new  springtide  be  aware 
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And  flout  the  hills  with  memoried  lilies — whole 

Legions  of  primroses  with  banners  stir 

The  glades  to  admiration  .  .  .  Love  to-day 

Will  take  the  Soul  to  be  his  worshipper. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  storied  Past 

And  this  the  legend  of  the  Future's  scroll: 

To-day  will  bring  its  flowers  to  the  Soul! 

Knit  with  the  sinews  of  our  present  need 

Our  sails  shall  weather  envious  storms  of  Greed 

With  Love's  clear  colours  nailed  up  to  the  mast! 

London,  October,  1920. 
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THE   BEACON 

FURROWED  by  every  truant  wind,  the  Sea 
Heaps  high  the  desolation  of  its  waves 
That  shed  their  crested  splendour  ruthlessly, 
Until  the  spent  tides'  gradual  ebbing  paves 
With  foam-etched  poems  the  shelving  slopes  of 

sand. 
Yet  back  again  the  hungry  waters  sweep 
Obedient  to  the  cruel  Moon's  command, 
Vain,  evanescent  poets  of  the  deep. 
Action  and  counter-action:  ebb  and  flow: 
We  welter  through  the  beauty-troubled  days 
That  fold  around  us,  and  our  charted  ways 
Are  lost  in  Time's  undreamed  immensity. 
Yet  where  the  sails  of  Life's  illusions  blow 
Down  the  dark  wind.  Love's  flame  has  beaconed 

me. 
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DECEMBER 

WINTERED   and   blasted,    the    unleashed 
winds  sweeping 
Over  spent  Summer  and  her  broken  pride 
Scatter  the  withered  trees'  last  leafy  weeping, 
In  their  carnality  unsatisfied. 
And  the  far-folding  snows  within  whose  keeping, 
Inapprehensive,  the  Spring's  children  hide 
Have  left  the  ice-girt  northern  meadows  sleeping 
And  have  advanced  their  frost's  pervading  tide 
Go,  gird  you  for  the  onslaught!  Winter's  trumpet 
Sounds  its  clear  clarion  down  the  marshalled  hills 
And  in  the  cities  hke  a  painted  strumpet 
The  Year  reels  drunken  to  her  death.   Our  wills! 
Seem  bent  subservient  to  a  God  unknown, 
Some  cold,  colossal  Blunderer  of  Stone. 

New  York,  December,  1919. 


BLIND   PASSION 

WITH  what  an  eloquence  of  chilly  speech 
You  cooled  the  smouldering  embers  of 
my  love! 
Almost  it  seemed  that  you  were  come  to  teach 
The  tides  to  reason — you  were  come  to  prove 
The  Moon  an  idiot,  and  they  her  fools 
To  wait  upon  her  whims,  for  as  you  spoke 
I  knew  that  all  the  reason  of  the  schools 
In  Love's  mute  presence  melted  into  smoke. 
Not  so!  Not  so!  For  when  your  eyes  grew  kind, 
A  sudden  tremour  through  the  ashes  stirred 
And  once  again  my  heart  was  all  aflame 
With  Love's  surrender  .  .  .  Oh,  I  am  not  blind, 
Nor  do  I  fail  to  comprehend  your  word — 
Fool  that  I  am  to  love  vou  all  the  same! 
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NIGHT    ON    SIXTY-SIXTH    STREET 

NO  alien  moon  is  this:  no  alien  blue 
Star-wrinkled  firmament:  and  yet  this 

street 
With  all  its  aching  promise  of  defeat 
Is  hallowed  by  the  dwelling  place  of  you — 
You  who  by  cireams  alone  invested  here 
The  very  stones  with  magic,  where  I  tread 
As  down  a  shadow-street  whose  houses  peer 
From  ghostly  eyes,  unloved,  untenanted. 
This  is  the  moon  within  whose  orbit  moves 
The  World  and  its  illusions:  this  the  place 
Where  you  are  sleeping  .  .  .  But  the  stars  that 

climb 
To  follow  the  processional  of  Time 
Down  the  long  years,  they  cannot  grant  the  grace 
Wherewith  you  bless  your  poet's  lonely  loves! 

New  York,  November,  1919. 
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DEDICATION 

{For  my  Best  Friend) 

ALL  that  is  good,  or  great,  or  true  in  me 
You  hold  within  the  hollow  of  your  hand, 
Confined  as  is  the  measure  ol  the  Sea 
In  the  immeasurable  hollows  of  the  Land. 
The  Winds,  my  angels  and  interpreters, 
Will  tell  you  I  am  loyal,  noon  by  noon. 
Even  as  the  tides  are,  silent  worshippers. 
Loyal  for  ever  to  the  absent  Moon. 
And,  though  the  dark  enigma  of  your  eyes 
Shows  me  the  pain  that  I  have  caused  you, Friend. 
Surely  our  love's  abiding  certainties 
Will  bring  me  understanding  in  the  end; 
For,  though  I  do  not  always  understand, 
My  heart  lies  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand. 
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^'From  You  I  have  been  absent  in  the  Spring  ..." 

The  shoulders  of  the  hills  are  mantled  o\"er 
With  a  drawn  vesture  of  unfolding  leaves, 
And  in  the  willow  glades  a  woodland  lover 
Pipes  to  his  mate,  where  the  cool  water  grieves 
And  sighs  its  frothy  bubbles  down  a  weir 
To  seek  its  brother  river  and  the  sea; 
And  quitting  April  dreams  the  heedless  Year 
Learns  of  May's  lips  unearthly  minstrelsy. 
And  you,  oh  Shadow  of  the  glad  Spring's  mood, 
Have  warmed  with  your  kind  sunlight  my  chill 

dreams, 
Bringing — as  April  to  the  leafless  wood — • 
Beauty:  as  in  my  garden-close  the  bees 
Lull  me  with  murmured  sound  of  ghostly  seas, 
Or  the  still  whisper  of  imagined  streams. 


INSPIRATION 

IT  is  your  love  that  teaches  me  to  sing: 
Your  love  has  tutored  me:  no  longer  mute 
My  lips  frame  song,  my  fingers  thrill  the  lute 
Of  a  forgetful  heart — each  rusty  string 
Quivering  to  an  ecstasy  of  tone! 
For  when  I  am  most  achingly  alone 
Beauty's  remembrancer  will  sure  atone 
With  a  song's  power  of  rich  remembering. 
And  so  my  days  that  fret  their  fevered  way 
To  the  dark  ocean  of  uncertain  sleep 
Grow  tranquil  with  melodious  repose, 
When  in  life's  daily  ritual  I  keep 
Your  love  remembered,  and  my  twilight  glows 
With  stars  more  lustrous  than  the  Car  of  Day. 
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RAIN  BEFORE   DAY 

HARD  on  the  heels  of  Night  a  whimpering 
rout 
Of  long-leashed  rains  goes  pattering  down  the 

lawn: 
Memory  and  her  ineffectual  spawn 
Of  fevered  hopes,  cloaked  with  the  grosser  doubt 
Of  cloudy  fears  .  .  .  Even  so  the  lean  rains  fawn 
About  the  hills'  gaunt  knees,  till  far  away 
The  winds  awaken,  and  a  mist  is  drawn 
Round  the  still  majesty  of  sceptered  Day. 
Rain  before  Day:  as  Death  whose  dark  release 
Lifts  from  man's  laboring  years  the  heavy  pall 
Of  his  own  weaving!  So  in  Death's  event 
The  glad  free  sunlight  of  enduring  peace 
Floods  his  new  soul  with  life  eventual. 
Knowing  the  night  will  pass,  the  long  rain  cease 
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AFTER  READING  E.  A.  ROBINSON'S 

Lancelot 

SHALL  neither  rest  nor  peace  nor  light  be  ours 
Till  the  apparent  darkness  of  the  end? 
And  Destiny  that  severs  friend  from  friend 
With  ashes  that  were  once  our  tears  and  flowers, 
And  all  our  aching  burthen  of  farewell, 
Will  it  not  blossom  into  larger  day? 
Is  there  no  Voice  of  certitude  to  say 
That  Heaven  is  no  more  mockery  than  Hell  ? 
Surely  a  tithe  of  what  our  mortal  dust 
So  vainly  sought  to  compass  will  be  ours; 
Surely  the  torture  of  our  fear  and  lust 
Will  vanish  with  Love's  unrelenting  hours; 
Surely  the  little  that  we  strive  to  be 
Will  in  Death's  final  Vision  set  us  free. 
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VOYAGING 

HAT  though  I  plough  the  furrows  of  the 

sea 

To  far  horizons  where  no  mortal  ships 
Have  ever  ventured,  Dawn's  rejoicing  lips 
Will  laugh  to  mock  me,  and  the  Night  eclipse 
Day's  beauty,  and  the  lustre  of  her  stars 
Breathe  their  pale  promise,  for,  beneath  the  scars 
Of  our  illusion.  Life's  uncharted  sea 
Nurses  the  riddle  of  our  destiny. 
But  with  the  influence  of  an  alien  Moon 
Glad  Love  has  taught  the  tides  in  me  to  move 
With  ordered  modulation  and  repose, 
And  so  I  wait  your  coming  at  the  close 
Of  my  long  voyage  .  .  .  and  it  may  be  soon 
That  I  shall  find  a  haven — and  your  love. 

Mid-Ocean,  June,  1920. 
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SEA-BIRDS 

OH,  fleet-winged  harbingers  from  coasts  un- 
seen , 
What  golden  promise  do  your  silver  wings 
Bear  in  their  cleavage?  Are  the  seas  between 
Our  vessel  and  those  long-imagined  shores 
Free  of  unseasonable  storms?  Shall  we 
Pass  from  our  voyage  through  To-morrow's  doors 
To  happier  lands?  Is  it  your  coming  brings 
Earnest  of  halcyon  days  beyond  the  sea? 
Soaring  on  pinions  strong  with  your  desire 
You  give  no  answer,  and  my  faint  surmise 
Knows  no  nativity  .  .  .  Above  the  urge 
Of  lifted  billows,  grey  as  rain-pent  skies, 
You  swirl  on  sleepless  wings  that  cannot  tire 
Out  to  the  dim  horizon's  bluest  verge  .  .  . 

At  Sea,  June,  1920. 
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STONEHENGE 
I. 

MUTE  witnesses  of  ancient  years  and  ages 
Past  man's  remembering,  gaunt  windy 

stones! 
Swept  by  unpitying  Winter  as  he  rages 
Against  fond  Summer!  Like   the  rain-bleached 

bones 
Of  fallen  Gods,  long  dead  and  long  forgotten. 
Above  the  poppy-folded  downs  you  stand. 
The  work  of  mortals  nerveless  long  and  rotten, 
— Reluctant  vassals  to  Time's  heavy  hand — . 
And  we  who  find  your  ruins  deep  in  clover 
And  feathered  grasses  fail  to  comprehend 
Time's  grey,  rain-pitted  riddle  chiseled  over 
Your  silent  surfaces  .  .  .  Time  in  the  end 
Will  sever  stone  from  stone:  lover  from  lover: 
Flower  from   fellow-fiower — and   friend   from 

friend. 

II. 

Standing  for  ever  'iiiidst  the  dead  and  dying 
Shall  you  not  blunt  the  envious  claws  of  Time? 
Desolate  as  the  curlews  in  their  crying, 
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\'igilant  as  the  watchtul  stars  that  chmb 
The  Night's  titanic  sohtudes,  you  tower 
x'^bove  the  tawny  meadowlands  that  He, 
All  chequered  bright  with  sunny  flower  on  flower, 
Open  to  greet  the  laughing  wind  and  sky. 
What  conscious  power  to  conquer  or  achieve 
Lurks  in  your  patient  silence  and  repose? 
The  Druids  who  were  wont  to  wreathe  your  stone, 
Thistles  and  poppies  gathered — but  no  rose 
To  bind  your  lintels  with  .  .  .  Did  they  too  leave 
Your  threshold  with  the  answer  all  unknown? 
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And  what  is  Time?  And  what  are  you,  oh  Stones? 

And  is  it  threat  or  promise  you  would  tell? 

Are  you  the  temples  or  deserted  thrones 

Of  kings  too  proud,  who  lived  and  loved  too  well? 

Or  do  you  stand  as  lingering  sentinel 

In  some  forgotten  city  of  the  dead, 

Keeping  quiet  watch  where  your  last  heroes  fell, 

Ere  your  necropolis  bring  low  her  head? 

I  ask — but  am  unanswered  .  .  .  On  the  sod 

Your  shadows  lengthen  and  the  darkness  falls 

Bringing  I  know  not  what  of  evil  and  good 

In  memory  of  your  slow-crumbling  walls, 

A  dream,  perchance  of  Beauty  or  of  Blood — 

Or  the  heart-breaking  loneliness  of  God  .  .  . 
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IV. 


That  there  is  knowledge  past  our  apprehension 
In  your  cold  hearts,  I  doubt  not,  but  would  know 
What  Gods  or  mortals  taught  you — what  inten- 
tion 
Lurked  in  their  purposes  that  toiling  slow 
They  fashioned  your  colossal  bulks  which  linger, 
x'\lien  no  longer,  in  our  fields  to-day  .  .  . 
Oh,  would  you  tell,  had  not  God  laid  his  finger 
On  your  wind-whispering  lips  and  chilled  them 

grey? 
And  so  we  pass,  and  other  men  will  ponder 
Your  dark  enigma,  and  unanswered  go 
Their  dusty  ways,  till  only  wind  will  wander 
Into  your  solitudes,  and  poppies  grow 
Among  your  nettles,  and  the  lapwings  call, 
And  Death  alone  attend  your  funeral. 

Salisbury,  July,  1920. 
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LYNTON,   NORTH   DE\'ON 

OH,  feathered  all  too  fleetly  are  the  hours 
That   wing   their  flight  down   far,   sea- 
circled  shores — 
As  wind  that  brushes  fragrance  from  spent  flowers 
Before  they  fade  through  Earth's  forgetful  doors, 
And  I  know  not  what  happy  hours  spread 
Glad  pinions  toward  To-morrow,  for  I  feel 
Only  the  loss  of  hours  that  are  fled 
And  see  Time's  touch  across  his  dial  steal. 
Yet  in  my  heart,  remembered  always,  are 
The    murmurous    glens    where    long-lipped    ivy 

trails 
Its  rich-leaved  tendrils,  and  the  cliffs  where  bees 
Plunder  the  deep-belled  heather,  and  the  seas 
Fretting  the  shingle,  and  the  dwindling  sails, 
And  the  lone  splendour  of  one  orient  star, 

Lynton,  August,  1920. 
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LYNTON,NORTH  DEVON,REMEMBERED 

( To  D.  J.  on  her  return^ 

THERE  was  a  burning  beauty  in  your  words! 
Almost  I  heard  the  Lynn's  cold  waters 

pouring 
Down  to  the  sea:  saw  those  ascending  birds, 
Luminous,  glowing-pinioned  sea-birds  soaring 
Up  from  the  jewelled  bay!  Beauty,  that  tore 
My  aching  memory,  quivered  as  you  spoke 
Of  those  white  birds  like  rising  altar  smoke 
From  the  familiar  curve  of  that  dear  shore. 
Clear  through  your  words  I  heard  the  throstle, 

singing, 
And  caught  the  chimes  from  windy  heather-bells 
By  all  the  Devon  fairies  set  a-ringing 
To  call  me  home  again  to  hills  and  dells 
Where  the  blue  banners  of  the  Sky  unfurled 
Flout  with  their  loveliness  a  lovelier  World. 

East  Hampton,  "June^  \^1\. 
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TO  LORD   DUNSANY 

LIKE  one  who  through  a  casement  leans  to 
read 
The  Night's  cold  discourse  figured  in  the  stars, 
Not  asking  why  our  love,  joy,  hatred,  greed. 
As  perdurably  bind  us  as  the  bars 
Of  false-forged  Destiny — content  to  sing 
Of  Poets,  Heroes,  and  the  Dreams  of  man, 
Spent  songs  and  battles  past  remembering. 
And  gods  who  fell  before  the  world  began  .  .  . 
So,  through  the  windows  of  your  fancy,  you 
Peered  and  beheld  Pegana  and  the  fields 
Where  Pegasus  finds  pasturage  of  blue, 
Wind-rufiled  grasses,  lands  where  Wonder  wields 
His  legendary  sceptre  worked  in  runes 
Time  fretted  for  him  with  the  horns  of  moons. 
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SHELLEY 

{To  the  Mediterranean) 
HOU,  tideless  rebel,  who  of  all  the  seas 


Heeds  not  the  imperious  bidding  of  the 

Moon 
Lapping  the  olive-girdled  Cyclades, 
What  murmurous  message  do  thy  waters  croon  ? 
Thou  who  in  sometime  pride  were  wont  to  lift 
The  argosies  of  Greece,  the  fleets  of  Rome, 
Oh  Moon-defying,  with  what  fearful  drift 
Did  thy  cold  billows  wash  his  body  home? 
For  when  the  thunder  of  the  storm  was  hushed 
And  Day's  grey  quiet  to  thy  waters  came. 
His  poet's  lips  were  stilled,  his  beauty  crushed, 
And  there  had  passed  from  him  his  spirit's  flame, 
He,  who  was  brother  to  the  Wind,  had  sped 
On  wings  of  Sunrise  to  rejoice  the  dead! 
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PINDAR 

PINIONED  with  eagle-hearted  pride  you 
scaled 
Olympian  steeps  of  Song,     Below  you  spread 
Measureless  realms  of  golden  Light.  The  dead 
Stirred  to  the  breath  of  your  remembering  lips 
And  lived  again.  Always  the  skies  you  sailed 
Were  wide  with  wondering  glory,  tor  the  Sun 
Seemed  with  the  measure  of  your  music  One 
In  each  renewing  day's  apocalypse. 
And  we  to-day  who  glimpse  your  magic  feel 
Our  pulses  quicken  and  our  blood  take  fire, 
As  Spring — whose  living  influences  steal 
x'\long  the  green-veined  leaves  of  her  desire — 
Thrills  with  the  sunlight,  till  the  eternal  hills 
Blossom  and  swav,  like  wind-wooed  daffodils. 
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TO  A   SIBYL 
I. 

HERE  where  the  swallows  skim  along  the 
dunes 
With  all  September's  pleading  in  their  wings 
I  wandered,  till  their  homesick  twitterings, 
Suing  the  wind  for  tidings  ot  the  South, 
Tore  at  my  heart — birds,  like  the  tides,  serve 

moons 
We  know  not  of — and  so  with  strange  new  words 
And  with  the  spindrift's  kiss  against  my  mouth, 
I  sang  with  the  rejoicing  sea  and  birds. 
Two  years  ago,  with  you,  on  other  sands 
I  heard  the  swallows  and  the  sea  who  croons 
At  the  moon's  bidding:  now,  by  English  dunes, 
And  a  remoter  sea,  with  lonely  hands 
I  weave  this  song  for  you,  remembering 
One  who  was  glad  to  hear  her  poet  sing. 

JI. 

With  dusk}'  visage  aiui  dawn-kindled  eyes 
Yow  knelt  before  our  lonely  drittwood-hre 
To  tend  the  failing  embers  with  your  wise 
Strong-sinewed  hands  that  moved  as  on  a  lyre, 
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So  graciously  and  dettly  did  they  seem 
To  do  their  office,  Priestess  of  the  Sea, 
Shaping  your  world  nearer  your  spirit's  dream 
Of  womanhood's  primaeval  dignity. 
Somehow  you  seemed  a  symbol  of  the  lost 
Beauty  of  Helen,  for  about  you  swept 
Hundreds  of  singing  swallows,  and  waves  crept 
Close  to  your  feet  blue  with  a  light  of  skies 
That  glowed,  beyond  all  envious  reach  of  frost, 
Eternal  summer  in  your  ageless  eyes. 
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AUTUMN   LO\'E 

THE  beauty  of  the  world  that  ebbs  and  flows 
With  the  succeeding  seasons  knows  no 

wane; 
For  out  of  April's  loveliness  there  grows 
Summer's  maturity,  and  Autumn's  reign 
Of  tyrannous  colour,  which  the  rebel  snows 
Obliterate,  until  the  quickening  pain 
Of  a  new  Springtide  ushers  in  the  rose 
With  her  glad  feathered  choristers  again. 
Love  is  no  slave  to  the  indifferent  Moon — 
Nor  can  alluring  Autumn  tempt  his  wings 
With  southern  fancies  and  the  twitterings 
Of  homesick  swallows — and   though  Summer 

swoon, 
Love  moves  before  us,  in  his  laughing  eyes 
The  halcyon  promise  of  September  skies. 
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A  LETTER   FROM   ENGLAND 

{To  His  Mother) 

WITH  you  the  golden-rod  is  now  in  bloom 
And  there  is  mist  on  the  September  hills; 
And  through  the  quiet  of  your  Orchard-room 
The  fragrance  of  late-gathered  flowers  thrills. 
The  prelude  o\  approaching  Autumn  broods 
Upon  Monadnock  whose  dumb  presence  seems 
— Cloaked  in  the  russet  mantle  of  the  woods — 
The  altar  ot  his  youth's  aspiring  dreams. 
The  golden-rod  with  you  is  now  in  flower 
And  leathery  asters  burn  to  deeper  blue; 
And  by  the  dial,  stealthy  hour  on  hour, 
Time's  loot  is  scattering  the  summer  dew  .  .  . 
But  though  the  swallows  gather,  in  their  wings 
Trembles  the  promise  ot  undying  Springs! 

Folkestone,  September,  1920. 
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HIS  WAS  THE  FAITH  OF  FLOWERS 

THERE  is  a  natural  dignity  that  thrills 
The  daisy's  piety,  the  hyacinth's  blue, 
In  their  communion  with  God's  touch  ot  dew: 
And  in  the  gesture  of  tossed  daffodils 
Heralding  April — even  in  the  rose 
Whose  subtle,  tenuous  perfume  trusts  false  Day 
Who  steals  her  petals,  and  at  evening's  close. 
Satiate  with  June,  turns  silently  away. 
His  was   the   faith   of   flowers:   that  wholesome 

trust 
In  Dust  and  in  the  children  of  the  Dust: 
Loving  acceptance  of  God's  sun  and  rain. 
And  faith  that  Summer,  even  when  Death's  frost 
Pressed  its  cold  kiss  upon  him  and  he  lost 
F.arth's  glad  companionship,  would  come  again. 

Washington,  January^  192!. 
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THE   FIG   TREE 

'Now  in  the  morning  as  he  returned  to  the  city,  he  hungered.  And 
when  he  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way,  he  came  to  it,  and  found  nothing  there- 
on, but  leaves  only,  and  said  unto  it,  Let  no  fruit  grotv  on  thee  hencefor- 
ward for  ever.  And  presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away.' — -(Matthew 
XXI.  18-19.) 
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O  longer  come  the  unfolding  leaves  of  Spring 
To  clothe  mv  blasted  branches  with  their 


green ; 
No  longer  do  Goci's  feathered  children  sing 
Glad  hymns  of  love  in  my  uplifted  arms; 
No  longer  do  they  build  their  nests  between 
The  wind-dividing  shadows  oi  my  hair. 
In  monumental  solitude  I  stand, 
And  through  my  boughs  the  legions  ot  the  air 
Ride  on  the  heels  of  Winter  whose  alarms 
They  sound  from  clarion  lips  of  loud  despair, 
Driving  their  cloudy  cavalcades  of  rain 
Southward  from  Galilee,  across  the  plain, 
Because  He  touched  mc  with  His  withering  hand. 

Here  in  this  desolated  land  1  grew, 
On  this  bleak  hillside  where  the  brambles  trail 
Their  blossomy  tangles  and  tall  nettles  grow — 
Where  Evening  grants  a  meagre  tithe  of  dew 
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To  the  parched  meadows  which  the  unerring  flail 
Of  greedy  Autumn  winnows  fruitlessly; 
No  longer  do  the  sunburnt  reapers  mow 
The  scented  grasses,  only  Autumn  comes 
And  gathers  her  scant  harvest,  ere  the  snow 
Of  an  avenging  Winter,  falling,  numbs 
The  haunts  of  the  cicala's  minstrelsy. 
But  when  I  throve  here  it  was  otherwise; 
For  then  the  heath  was  riotous  with  flowers; 
And  an  amazement  of  bright  butterflies 
Glanced  in  the  sunlight,  and  huge  lumbering  bees 
Came  gleaning  honey — but  there  were  no  trees, 
Save  only  me,  and  in  my  leafy  bowers 
The  birds  rejoiced — for  the  Spring  loved  me  then 
Before  the  coming  of  those  thirteen  men. 

And  so  I  flourished  while  the  days  were  long, 

A  tented  canopy  of  murmurous  shade; 

At  dusk  the  nightingales  would  tip  with  song 

My  branches,  and  the  flre-flies  light  their  lamps 

Under  the  stars,  and  over  me  would  croon 

A  sleepy  wind,  winging  its  homeward  way. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  horned  moon 

Would  touch  my  foliage  with  her  siK'er  flame. 

Under  my  leaves  the  tired  spiders  made 

With  dewy  gossamer  their  airy  camps — 

And  I  would  dream  .  .  .  antl  when  the  stars  would 

fade 
Rustle  to  greet  the  hurrying  feet  of  Day, 
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When  on  the  gradual  hills  her  eyes  grew  grey  .  .  . 
This  was  before  the  thirteen  strangers  came. 

When  the  Spring  brought  me  blossoms  I  was  glad, 
And  laughed  to  see  them  scattered  on  the  grass. 
And  once  with  pain  I  was  a  mother  too, 
Bearing  sweet  clusters  ot  rich-scented  hgs 
Which  no  one  gathered,  but  the  winds,  who  had 
No  part  therein,  as  man  has  got  who  digs 
And  prunes  the  roots  ot  trees  which  are  his  slaves, 
Therefore  I  let  the  happy  seasons  pass, 
And  although  /\pril  always  came  to  woo 
With  the  recurring  Spring  my  solitude, 
I  was  unmoved  by  his  warm  kiss  ot  dew  .  .  . 
But  then  came  One  with  a  strange  talk  ot  graves, 
Ot  sin  and  retribution,  and  with  rude 
Withering  words  blasted  me  where  I  grew. 

He  came  trom  Bethany.  The  wings  ot  Dawn 
Were  scarce  unfolded  in  the  east.  A  mist 
Over  the  shoulders  ot  the  hills  was  drawn, 
And  all  the  sky  glowed  a  pale  amethyst. 
Across  the  quiet  meadowlands  He  moved 
With  twelve  companions,  and  their  \'oices  made 
Silvery  echoes  in  the  morning  air. 
The  birds  within  my  branches  stirred,  aware 
As  of  an  alien  Presence,  and  afraid. 
And  cowered  in  the  foliage  that  they  loved. 
He  paused  beneath  my  boughs.  His  searching  eyes 
Kindly,  yet  disappointed — eyes  that  seemed 
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Troubled  by  Vision,  lifted  as  it  were 

In  quest  of  fruit — but  His  thin  lips  were  curved, 

Curved  and  unkind  and  cruel.   Whom  He  served, 

I  know  not,  yet  He  wore  a  servant's  guise. 

Only  I  saw  His  quick,  unsleeping  eyes, 

Ben  t  always  on  some  world  of  which  He  dreamed, 

Clouded  with  angry  tears,  and  His  white  lips 

Twisted  in  wrath,  and  then  I  heard  His  words 

And  felt  the  frightened  fluttering  of  birds 

Quiver  along  my  branches  to  the  tips — 

'Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward!"   Lo! 

As  by  a  bolt  from  Heaven,  my  limbs  were  reft 

And  all  my  leaves  were  shrivelled,  and  the  glow 

Of  my  glad  youth  fell  from  me,  and  I  bowed, 

Blasted,  and  by  His  searing  hand  bereft 

Of  all  Life  ever  gave  me  to  be  proud! 

And  now  no  longer  do  the  leaves  of  Spring 

Cover  my  nakedness,  no  longer  now 

Do  the  birds  make  melodious  each  bough 

With  joyful  love — no  longer  do  they  bring 

Beauty  and  her  unearthly  blossoming — • 

They  pass  me  by. 

Alone  above  the  windy  heath  1  stand. 

Since  that  young  Stranger  with  His  angry  hand 

Struck  me  and  left  me  in  the  fields  to  die. 

Sometimes  the  winds  are  sorry,  and  they  bring 

The  agony  of  a  remembered  Spring 

In  their  grey  lips  pressed  close  against  my  bark. 

And  sometimes  when  the  nights  are  long  and  dark 
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And  thunders  mutter,  the  sky  leaves  its  mark 
Of  fire  upon  me — and  I  ieel  the  Spring, 
That  never  can  be  mine  again,  pass  by 
In  the  hot  lightning's  scourge,  and  weep  that  I 
Can  never  even  hear  one  skylark  sing. 

Folkestone,  Sepleniber,  1920. 
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CREDO 

TO  have  been  a  child:  to  have  known 
The  caress  of  the  Sun: 

To  have  heard  a  voice  in  a  stone: 

To  have  laughed  and  run 

Along  the  bare  brown  sands 

All  wet  and  gleaming 

From  the  waves'  far-quivering  hands: 

This  is  not  dreaming! 

To  have  felt  the  grey  touch  of  rain 

And  heard  the  calling 

Of  seas  whose  tides  would  tell  of  more  magic 
shores 

Than  these  where  tumbling  billows  fall,  and  fall- 
ing, 

Cry  to  the  wind  their  sweet,  remembered  pain 

All  for  a  Moon — a  Moon  whose  heartless  beauty 
Wounds  waters  yet  unechoed  and  seas  unsailed, 
Turning  them  from  their  purposes,  their  duty, 
Even  as  these, 

These  long  waves  breaking  where  the  white  surf 

roars 
Down  the  grey  shingle — to  ha\'e  known  this 

truth 
Is  to  ha\-e  tasted  of  undying  youth! 
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But  we,  the  creatures  ot  fleet-tooted  Day, 
Pass,  and  Beauty  smiles,  and  the  World  rolls 

through 
Her  uneventful,  unconsidered  way  .  .  . 
Yet  skies  are  blue! 
We  with  the  years  are  gathered:  our  songs  are 

sung: 
Yet  only  Time  is  old  .  .  .  and  we  are  young! 

Lynton',  August,  1920. 
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FROST   IN   SPRING 

THE  dawn,  so  crystal  clear, 
So  cold, 
Glowed  like  a  solitary  tear 

Of  gold 
Upon  the  cheek  of  Day. 
Surely  a  tear  were  meet  to  shed 
Even  on  such  an  April  Morn! 
For  the  Spring's  blossoms,  crisp  and  grey. 
Dead  on  the  living  grasses  lay, 
And  Love,  by  Beavity's  lips  foresworn, 
Lay  dead. 

GiLLEAN,  April,  1921. 
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LIFE'S   WAY 

THE  roots  of  grass 
Their  two-edged  blades 
Will  thrust  to  pass 
The  shielding  loam 

Of  Earth,  green-chequered  with  the  shades 
Of  Summer's  leat-sequestered  home. 

So  Love  will  come 

With  dreams,  and  break 

The  frailer  loam 

Of  mortal  ways, 

And  with  his  hands  remoulding  make 

A  tragic  splendour  of  our  days. 
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SOON 

THE  fields  I  love  will  pass 
Away  too  soon, 
And  the  long  grave-yard  grass, 
Pale  as  the  moon; 

Sigh,  and  the  blind  roots  cling 
To  my  dead  face  .  .  . 
Shall  I  forget  to  sing 
In  that  cold  place? 

Thus  to  forget  the  fields 
Were  wise  indeed, 
If  the  remembrance  yields 
No  better  creed. 

But  in  the  memory 
Of  lovely  things 
The  heart  learns  secretly 
To  spread  her  wings. 

And  so  the  fields  and  sky, 
Your  love  and  You, 
Are  things  that  j^ass  not  by 
As  blossoms  do. 
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For  though  the  final  tryst 
I  keep  with  Death 
Silence  the  lips  you  kist 
And  stop  my  breath, 

And  though  in  starless  sleep 
I  slumber  long, 

My  deathless  dreams  will  keep 
You  and  my  Song. 
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JUNE   DAISIES 

THE  daisies,  with  their  haloes,  in  the  grass 
— Angels  diminutive  of  God,  they  seem- 
Watch  me  with  solemn  faces  where  I  pass 
As  in  a  dream. 

Is  it  that  they  would  tell  me,  and  would  show 
By  mute  endeavour  to  attain  the  Sun, 
That  all  our  different  ways  will  one  day  grow, 
Through  Beauty,  one? 

Is  it  that  they  would  chide  my  reticence 
And  counsel  me  a  bolder  course?  Do  they 
Bear  earnest  in  their  valiant  innocence 
Of  Night,  or  Day? 

I  know  not!  Yet  battalions  of  them  stare 
Solemnly  at  me  where  I  pass  them  by, 
Angels  diminutive  ot  God,  aware 
That  men,  too,  die. 
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A   LOST  NAIAD 

THERE  is  no  joy  in  the  glens  and  glades; 
No  music  in  the  fluting  of  the  streams; 
And  no  low  laughter  in  the  leafy  shades, 
Since  she  forsook  my  dreams. 

Somehow  she  spoke  another  tongue  than  ours, 
And  danced  on  swifter  feet,  and  seemed  to  know 

Of  more  melodious  birds  and  lovelier  flowers 
Than  we  who  loved  her  so. 

And  she  was  always  where  the  waters  cool 
The  sunny  shallows,  and  at  dusk  she  ran 

Below  the  weir  where  a  blue-rippled  pool 
Laps  the  tall  reeds  of  Pan. 

There  would  she  splash  among  the  mirrored  stars 
And  fright  the  minnows,  and  by  night  return 

Through  the  dark  beech  boles  where  the  silver  spars 
Of  straying  moonbeams  burn. 

Her  beauty  was  as  sunlight  in  the  beeches 

When  the  wind  troubles  them — all  murniuring 
gold — 

Surely  it  cannot  be  her  beauty  teaches 
A  Naiad's  heart  is  cold? 
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Beauty  is  her  remembrancer — her  going 

Left  the  streams  lonely  and  the  woodlands  still, 

As  when  Narcissus  faded  in  the  blowing 
Of  a  March  daffodil. 

Surely,  though  she  has  left  the  spent  streams 
sleeping, 

Her  heart  is  with  them,  and  in  dreams  she  hears 
The  music  of  lost  waters  weeping,  weeping 

Down  unforgetful  weirs. 

And  surely  in  the  gloom  her  heart  remembers 
One  who  companioned  her  in  other  days? 

Or  is  her  memory  no  more  than  embers 
Of  driftwood  blaze? 

Lynton,  July,  1920 
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TO   F— 

STILL  in  my  heart  a  fragrance  lingers 
Of  far,  dew-quivering  heather-bells 
Stirred  by  the  grey  Wind's  lonely  fingers 
To  faery  music — still  there  swells 
The  diapason  of  the  Sea 
Moulding  the  slow  Land's  symmetry. 

I  can  remember,  as  Love  remembers, 

The  kestrel  poised  on  hovering  wings. 

And  the  gorse  that  glowed  like  untrodden  embers 

On  the  forge  of  Summer's  Smithy — things. 

Things  which  the  three  of  us  loved  and  knew 

Where  the  tides  on  Sillery  Sands  ebb  blue. 

London,  October,  1920. 
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A   THRUSH 

THIS  thrush  that  sings  to  me 
Was  sent  by  you 
With  Dawn  who  brings  to  me 
Blossoms  and  dew. 

With  your  far  fingers  you 
Still  lull  my  pain, 
As  the  day  lingers,  blue 
After  night's  rain. 

Here  where  the  blossoms  tall 
On  the  still  grass, 
At  Love's  imperious  call 
Summer  will  pass. 

But  in  this  thrush's  song, 
Remembered  too 
With  Spring,  will  tarry  long 
Music  and  vou. 


GiLLEA\,  May,  1920. 
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STRANGE 

STRANGE,  is  it  not, 
How  one  little  word 
Can  wound,  as  a  shot 
Doth  wound  a  bird? 
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NIGHT-BALM 

THERE  is  a  balm  that  Night  will  bring 
With  her  soft-fingered  touch 
To  comfort  hearts  that  sorrowing 
Loved  overmuch. 

For  Day  in  her  sun-girdled  pride 
Passes — she  does  not  know 
The  beauty  of  the  friends  who  died 
So  long  ago. 

Therefore  the  stars  have  been  my  friends 
And  the  lone  Moon  my  guide — 
And  the  dear  Night  has  made  amends 
For  all  the  Dav  denied. 
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THE   CRICKET 

^''The  Poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead'' 

THE  thrush  melodiously  stirs 
The  cool,  sequestered  leaves, 
And  by  the  winding,  dusty  lane 
The  ring-dove  grieves. 

The  wren  more  passionately  trills 

Within  the  garden-close. 
Where  the  cool-hngered  Evening  fills 

With  dew  the  rose. 

But  in  the  forests  of  long  grass 
Where  antlered  beetles  roam 

And  creatures  with  an  hundred  eyes 
Have  made  their  home. 

The  Summer's  little  minstrel  clings 

To  a  tall  feathered  spray 
Of  flowering  grass,  and  happy  sings 

His  lowly  lay. 

The  clover  screens  him  from  the  heat 

W'hen  Summer's  day  is  long; 
At  dusk  the  fire-flies  with  their  lamps 
Attend  his  song. 
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And  though  the  ]eafy  minstrelsy 
Sounds  sweetly  in  the  trees, 

The  little  creatures  of  the  grass 
Prefer  his  melodies. 
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A   CLOUD 

ALONG  the  hurrying,  peopled  ways 
I  walked  with  shadowy  Rain 
Whose  silver-voiced  companionship 
Fluted  a  lonely  strain. 

Thridding  my  path  down  murmuring  streets 
I  followed  its  melody, 

Till  the  music  faltered,  the  raindrops  ceased 
To  whisper  of  the  Sea. 

There  in  the  clangorous  thoroughfares, 
Lonely  in  all  that  crowd 
Of  hungry  hearts,  I  raised  my  eyes, 
And  lo!  a  snowy  cloud 

Lifted  its  airy  battlements, 

Turret  on  turret,  high 

Up  to  the  clean-washed  face  of  Heaven 

In  melting  symmetry. 

It  seemed  a  memory  of  hills 
Sweeping  back  from  the  Sea — 
The  poppied  shoulders  of  the  Downs, 
And  the  blackbird's  melody. 
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It  shadowed  presage  of  defeat 

To  the  City's  perilous  hold 

On  the  captive  fields  and  woodland  glens 

And  Autumn's  stolen  gold. 

But  a  little,  uncomplaining  wind 
Along  the  rooftops  stirred  .  .  . 
Gone  were  the  summer-mantled  Downs, 
Gone  the  glad-hearted  bird, 

As  slowly  that  battlemented  cloud 
Passed  ov^er  London  ways, 
A  prayer  on  the  lips  of  Memory 
For  the  fieet-fading  days. 

London,  October,  1920. 
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PERHAPS  IT  WAS  THE  MORNING  .  .  . 

PERHAPS  it  was  the  Morning,  or  the  fields, 
Or  even  the  sky  so  pensively  grey-blue, 
For  Beauty  thrilled  the  autumn-girdled  wealds 
With  finger-tips  of  dew. 

And  then  a  rook  in  faltering  sooty  flight 
Winged  croaking  past  us — and  I  turned,  and  lo! 
]n  my  friend's  eyes,  as  in  the  eyes  of  Night, 
I  saw  the  Morning  glow, 

And  knew,  quite  suddenly,  the  miracle 
Of  all  the  growing  Beauty  on  the  earth 
Was  but  the  auditory  syllable 
Of  deeper  Beauty's  birth. 

Oxford,  Ocioier,  1920. 
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LONDON   RAIN 

THE  inconceivable  pitter-pat  of  Rain 
Against  my  windows  beats  its  old  refrain; 
And  we  within  who  hear  its  cold  complaining 
Wonder  how  long  this  dark,  incessant  Raining 
Will  chide  us  with  its  discontented  strain. 
Pain  tells  her  rosary  of  Life  and  Death, 
But  the  long-fingered  Rain  that  mastereth 
The  sorry  sunlight,  the  departed  glory 
Of  foolish  Summer,  tells  its  whispering  story! 

"Cloud-conceived  by  the  Sunlight  and  the  Sea, 
The  infinite  womb  of  Heaven  mothered  me. 
On  the  unrusting  sword-blades  of  the  grass 
I  shone  as  dew  and  watched  the  shadows  pass 
In  gathering  legions,  ere  the  sceptred  Sun 
Confined  them  to  Earth's  bosom,  one  by  one. 
Once  I  was  laughter  upon  mountain-streams 
Ere  the  Sea  drew  them  down  to  prouder  dreams 
Than  glancing  through  the  shadow-dappled  glades 
Or  foaming  silverly  down  sheer  cascades. 
Once  I  was  mist  where  the  grey  glaciers  crawl 
Over  the  Himalavas'  burial. 
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Once  I  was  vision  on  a  hill-girt  lake — 
Once  glittering  bubbles  in  a  vessel's  wake. 
Once  I  was  song  upon  the  Ocean's  lips 
Lapping  around  the  anchored  hulls  of  ships. 
And  even  once  the  tears  a  mother  shed 
Above  the  grave  of  her  lamented  dead. 
I  was  the  solemn  beauty  ot  moving  sound 
In  all  the  waters  folding  Earth  around 
With  ghostly  strength — even  from  her  secret 

springs 
To  the  far  Arctic  seas'  loud  billowings. 
But  the  Sun  lifted  me  into  the  sky 
Building  of  me  those  cloud-winged  argosies 
That  sail  across  steep  Heaven's  ascending  seas 
Through  the  calm  channels  of  the  Air,  and  lie 
At  anchor  in  the  Sunset  where  the  surge 
Of  ebbing  daylight  gilds  the  horizon's  verge. 
I  was  this  beauty  once,  before  the  pain 
Of  the  avenginor  Winds  turned  me  to  Rain." 
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so   SWIFTLY 

SO  swiftly  Night  to  the  autumnal  World 
Stoops  with  her  healing  hands, 
That  we  scarce  see  the  Day,  with  banners  furled 
Retreat  to  other  lands. 

So  swiftly  do  the  notes  of  music  pass 

And  leave  the  listener  dumb, 
That  we  who  hear  them  tremble  as  does  grass 

When  the  winds  come. 

So  swiftly  Love  within  the  heart  awakes 

Setting  the  Spring  astir, 
That  Man  is  even  as  a  reed  that  shakes — 

The  wind's  interpreter. 
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FROM    AN    UNFINISHED    SONATA 

EVEN  as  a  pause  falls  in  a  festival, 
The  Winter  now 
Forgets  his  rout  of  frost-conceiving  days, 
Pausing  to  gaze 

Where  the  last  troop  of  Summer's  carnival 
Lingers  upon  a  russet  forest  bough 
Widowed  of  Spring's  glad  panoply  of  green. 
Even  as  between 
The  flood  and  ebb 
The  tides  are  still 
In  momentary  calm, 
From  hill  to  hill 
The  dreaded  web 

Of  woven  frost-flowers  works  its  silver  harm 
Then,  at  this  pause  in  the  Wind's  threnody 
For  Beauty  perishing 
And  Summer  gone, 
I  go  down  to  the  surges  of  the  Sea 
To  meet  the  Dawn 
With  roses  ravishing 

The  skv,  the  sands,  the  crested  dunes — and 
me! 
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Frust  that  has  power  to  stay 

The  Summer's  green — 

Frost,  too,  that  withers  grey 

The  grasses'  sheen. 

Cannot,  with  all  its  envious  arrows,  find 

A  way  to  wound  the  roses  of  the  mind! 

Nor  with  its  idle  fingers  can  it  bruise 

The  sunrise  ot  a  lonely  Poet's  Muse. 

East  Hampton,  November,  1920. 
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ON  READING  A  FRIEND'S  POEMS 

THE  firelight  in  your  lonely  eyes 
Glowed  with  a  wealth  of  memories; 
And  in  my  heart  your  winged  words 
Sheltered,  as  in  a  covert  birds 
Take  refuge  .  .  . 

Now  I  read  to-day 
Your  songs  again,  and  far  away 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  their  wings 
And  in  my  heart  their  lost  love  sings — 
Almost  I  hear  your  voice,  it  seems, 
Dear,  lonely  Sibyl  of  my  dreams. 
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WORDSWORTH 

AS  when  a  blind  moth  blunders  on  a  flower 
And  stirs  the  pale-rimmed  petals  with  his 
wings 
To  one  fleet  perfume,  but  his  passing  brings 
No  sudden  splendour,  no  undreamed-of  power 
To  blind  us — so  you  came,  and  coming  brought 
Your  obvious  and  weary  wings  of  thought; 
And  yet  with  all  your  sequent  blunderings, 
There  was  a  perfumed  music  in  your  wings. 
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COLERIDGE 

THE  Night  who  suckles  us  before  our  birth, 
The  Night  within  whose  womb  the  further 
stars 
Are  moulded — she  whose  face  the  trenchant  scars 
Of  ancient  battle  furrow — whom  the  Earth 
Reveres:  she  breathed  her  unaccustomed  love 
Into  your  spirit  .  .  .  ^^aliantIy  you  strove 
To  pilot  safe  your  mind's  rich  argosy, 
But  foundered,  derelict  of  Destiny. 
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KEATS 


For  a  Volume  of  His  Poems 


HERE  where  you  read  my  favorite  chorister 
Of  all  the  serried  singers  of  the  Past, 
Remember  one  whose  love  has  kept  astir 
The  lute  of  his  devotion  to  the  last. 

And  though  Time's  unrelenting  hours  rust 
The  strings  that  sing  for  you,  they  cannot  still 
The  love  that  lifts  from  the  enduring  dust 
The  living  legend  of  a  daffodil. 
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A   POET  OF  AMERICA 

I   wonder  if  you  celebrate 
A  transient  or  eternal  thing, 
That  with  your  tongue  you  perturbate 
The  green,  unruffled  days  of  Spring? 

Art  was  a  way  that  Shakespeare  had: 
Archaic  Milton  found  it  good: 
Shelley  accepted  it,  though  mad, 
And  John  Keats  had  it  in  his  blood! 

Sophocles  dignified  with  Art 
The  soul  of  his  Antigone: 
Aeschylus  used  it  as  a  part 
Of  his  Promethean  tragedy. 

Courage  and  Loyalty  and  Love, 
- — Beauty  and  all  that  Life  holds  fair — 
Homer  expressed  in  Art,  and  strove 
To  celebrate  them  everywhere. 
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You,  in  your  pride  of  Here  and  Now, 
Neglect  the  subtle  Art  that  sings, 
Bird-fluted  from  a  leafy  bough. 
Of  sweetly  reasonable  things. 
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KWANNON 

FRAIL  Goddess  of  a  thousand  years, 
Shadow  of  Mercy,  bend  and  bless 
One  who  with  unrepentant  tears 
Acknowledges  your  hohness. 

Slim,  poised  upon  your  Lotus-throne, 
You  smile — and  I  who  surely  see 
Your  graciousness,  revere  alone, 
Kwannon,  your  ancient  clemency. 

Me  hearten  and  console  and  bring 
To  know  your  faith,  austere,  secure — 
And  grant  me  voice  wherewith  to  sing 
Of  things  that  in  the  heart  endure. 
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THE   SIERRAS 

LIKE  hushed  and  solemn  prelates 
Mitred  and  stoled  with  snow, 
The  far  Sierras  bow  their  heads 
In  the  day's  afterglow. 

The  olive  leaves  glint  silver, 
The  orange  groves  gleam  gold. 
Ere  the  jewelled  hands  of  Night 
The  poppies'  petals  fold. 

The  eucalyptus  glimmer: 
The  stars  in  splendour  gleam 
Down  from  moonless,  misty  spaces 
Where  the  Sierras  dream. 

California,  February,  1921. 
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NIGHT  AT  THE   MISSION 

THE  fountain's  drowsy  plashing  lingers; 
A  lonely  owl  in  the  Canyon  calls: 
The  Moon  with  hieroglyphic  fingers 
Writes  on  the  Mission  walls. 

Silent  above  the  fountain  leaning 
We  would  not  fill  our  earthen  jars, 
But  stay  to  read  the  mirrored  meaning 
Of  the  drowned  Moon  and  Stars. 
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A   EUCALYPTUS  TREE 

ONLY  a  Eucalyptus  Tree 
Remembers  me  .  .  . 
She  crowns  a  hill 

Where  the  proud  poppies  come  and  spill 
Their  flame-filled  bowls — where  lupins  pass 
Blue-tipped  above  the  bannered  grass. 

Only  a  Eucalpytus  Tree 

Remembers  me  .  .  . 

Her  fingers  trace 

The  body  of  the  Wind  when  he 

Stoops  to  her  sinuous  embrace: 

In  gesture  of  farewell  she  stancis 

With  fluttering  eucalyptus  hands. 
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SONG  OF  PARTING 

SUMMER,  who  bids  the  swallows  go  before  her 
And  gathers  her  last  flowers  and  departs, 
Has  bowed  above  us  bending  low  to  pour  her 
Love  in  our  hearts. 

Now  the  retreating  footfall  of  September 
That  leaves  me  mute  with  sorrow  on  my  lips, 
Can  only  bid  my  solitude  remember 

The  moving  paths  of  ships. 

Where,  now  that  our  companionship  has  ended. 
Your  vessel  bears  you  out  beneath  the  moon  .  .  . 
Yet  every  bird  that  Summer  has  befriended 
Flies  to  her  soon. 
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CASSANDRA 


"I  hope  I  have  not  in  too  late  a  day  touched 
the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece,  and  dulled 
its  brightness  ..." 

— John  Keats* 


TO   MY   FRIENDS 


J.  N.  B.,  and  C.  M.  S.  N. 


TIME  cannot  mar,  nor  Memory  minister: 
The  one  to  harm,  the  other  to  enhance 
Our  free  companionship — nor  envious  Chance 
Cheat  us — nor  Death's  forebodings  sinister 
Tarnish  the  kistre  of  our  mutual  trust; 
For — though  the  books  we  loved,  the  tears  and 

laughter 
That  stirred  our  hearts,  be  soon  forgotten — after 
Long  years,  remembered  Love  will  thrill  our  dust. 
We  shall  be  young  again  in  Spring's  renewal 
Despite  unnumbered  winters  and  their  snows. 
Remembering — though  spent  years,  sweet  and 

cruel 
In  their  illusions,  dim  our  ageing  eyes — 
The  span  of  this  companionship  that  glows 
An  April  rainbow  in  eternal  skies. 

Cambridge,  'January,  1921. 
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CASSANDRA 
I. 

HERE  where  the  Autumn  writes  her  epitaph 
With  leafy  imagery  along  the  sands: 
Where  the  loud  W'ind  with  his  deriding  laugh 
Scatters  the  spindrift  from  his  withering  hands: 
Here  where  a  leafless  grove  of  trees  uplifts 
Bare  boughs  of  protest  at  his  cruelty, 
Because  he  heaps  about  their  boles  deep  drifts 
Of  their  spoiled  vesture:  where  the  evening  sky 
Kindles  with  sunset  to  resurgent  flame, 
Thousands  of  years  ago  Cassandra  came. 
Clean  from  the  Hellespont  the  wind  swept  down 
And  all  the  deep-bayed  strand  was  white  with 

spray 
And  scattered  shells,  and  flecked  with  leaves  and 

brown 
Tangles  of  sea-weed.     In  the  west  the  Day 
Burned  with  a  lustre  of  unearthly  Are, 
Until  the  whole  sky  seemed  the  funeral  pyre 
Of  a  deaci  God,  and  the  triumphant  sea 
Flung  back  its  mirrored  splenciour — till  Dusk 

swept 

The  blazing  west  to  ashes,  anel  Night  wept 

Over  the  World  her  starrv  elesv. 
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Down  through  the  sunset-tangled  trees  she  came, 

Dryad-hke,  with  her  honey-coloured  hair 

And  wide  grey  eyes  that  caught  the  sunset's  flame 

And  the  sea's  blue.  The  all-sustaining  air 

Of  open  heaven  made  her  fleet  grace  seem 

Even  the  apparition  of  a  dream. 

Down  to  the  verge  of  the  loud-sounding  sea 

She  ran,  and  raced  along  the  sunset  sands, 

Pausing  to  watch  the  evanescent  bands 

Of  sea-lace  which  the  waves  wove  as  they  spent 

Their  gathered  beauty — and  anon  she  bent 

To  snatch  a  shell  the  spendthrift  sea  had  flung 

At  her  poised  feet,  and  in  her  flight  she  sung, 

Shrill- tongued  as  swallows  are,  this  melody: 

April  the  harbinger 
Of  Summer's  days 
Is  also  chorister 
Of  Love's  amaze. 

Zephyr  on  cloud-spread  wings 
Brought  him  to  me 
With  the  new  songs  he  sings: 
Love's  minstrelsy. 

Now  when  the  days  grow  swift 
And  swallows  fly 
Across  the  sea,  I  lift 
To  touch  the  sky 
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My  hymn  of  gratitude 
For  Summer's  hours 
And  my  heart's  solitude 
Of  Sun  and  flowers. 

And  on  she  sped  until  she  gained  a  cove 
Screened  from  the  wind,  where  the  moon-crescent 

beach 
Shouldered  the  keels  of  the  black  Trojan  ships; 
And  there  she  saw  a  white-robed  figure  move 
i\long  the  sands  beyond  the  envious  reach 
Of  the  sea's  surging,  and  with  parted  lips 
And  a  glad  cry,  she  ran  into  his  arms. 
It  was  x'^nchises,  Priam's  brother,  who 
Loved  his  young  niece  and  drugged  with  her 

youth's  charms 
His  ageing  hours.  To-night,  he  promised  her. 
That  he  would  tell  her  of  the  days  when  he 
Was  loved  by  Aphrodite  by  this  sea 
Where  only  yesterday  had  Paris  come 
With  Sparta's  stolen  Beauty  to  his  home, 
— Helen,  along  whose  arm  the  veins  ran  blue 
With  blood  of  Zeus — so  the  old  chronicler 
Ot  happier  days  sate  with  her  on  the  sand 
And  gave  his  story  at  her  mute  command. 

''Long  years  ago  in  Troy  I  was  a  lad 

And  loved,  as  you  now  love,  the  sounding 

sea. 
And  dawn  by  dawn  the  strong,  sweet  waters  were 
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My  constant  playfellows — alone,  I  had 

No  need  or  other  friendship  than  the  waves'. 

These  sang  to  me  and  told  me  of  the  graves 

Of  Tyrian  traders  and  lost  argosies 

Of  Eastern  treasure,  and  those  perilous  ways: 

Scylla,  Charybdis,  the  Symplegades: 

Of  Lotus  Islands,  and  the  Deity 

Who  gives  the  billows  pasturage,  and  Her, 

Begotten  of  the  Stars  and  Sea  to  bring 

Beauty  and  Love's  eternal  suffering 

To  fill  the  numbered  measure  of  man's  days. 

It  was  late  April  and  the  dawn  was  grey 

Along  the  shores.  There,  as  I  bathed  and  sang, 

Glad  in  my  youth  and  the  redeeming  sea, 

Sudden  across  the  furrowed  ocean  rang 

A  clarion  call,  as  if  a  melody 

Of  lifted  trumpets  heralded  the  Day. 

And,  lo!  xAcross  the  billows  moved  a  barque 

Of  magic  loveliness,  her  gleaming  spars 

Straining  and  flashing,  and  her  crowded  sails 

Puffed  with  the  thyme-sweet  breath  of  Paphian 

g?iles, 
And  on  her  prow  that  Daughter  of  the  Stars 
And  the  rejoicing  Sea  stood  in  her  dark 
Raiment  of  windy  tresses,  and  her  eyes 
With  laughter-loving  mischief  gleamed,  and  low 
With  Lydian  softness  did  she  call  my  name. 
Grounding,  the  fleet  ship  vanished — butshecariic, 
That  o;olden-o;ifted  Goddess  who  is  wise 
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In  all  Love*s  wisdom  as  no  other  is, 
Close  to  me  there  .  .  .  Then  in  the  sundering  kiss 
Of  her  strange  lips  I  melted  with  the  flame 
Of  Beauty's  presence  .  .  . 

And  we  went  away 
That  day  in  i\pril  when  the  dawn  was  grey. 

Thus  long  together  in  the  shadowy  groves 
That  mantle  Ida's  shoulders,  she  and  I 
Tasted  life's  sweetness  ...  In  the  dusk  our  loves 
Filled  with  unearthly  glow  the  shadows.     Here 
Our  hearts  put  forth  love's  blossoms,  till  at  last 
Beauty's  pale  Queen  grew  lonely  for  the  vast 
Cloud-curtained  courts  of  far  Olympus.  Shj 
Was  wearied  of  my  mortal  loving  soon. 
And  so  one  night  under  a  waning  moon 
She  rose  and  left  me  .  .  . 

And  at  dawn  I  found 
On  every  dewy  blade  of  grass  her  tear; 
And  near  me  in  her  cloak  upon  the  ground 
A  babe  lay  sleeping — her  last  gilt  to  me, 
For  she  had  loved  so  my  mortality. 
Heed  me,  Cassandra,  love  is  but  a  flower 
With  poisonous  roots  and  blossoming  tendrils, 

strong 
To  bind  the  heart.  It  passes  as  a  song, 
Leaving  the  soul  bewildered.  It  has  power 
To  clothe  the  flesh  with  bright  divinity. 
Or  to  enslave  it  .  .  . 

Yet  a  Goddess  gave 
To  me  in  the  duration  ot  her  love 
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Wings  that  have  lifted  me  beyond  the  grave 
And  its  long  slumber!  In  her  arms  I  strove 
Even  with  Zeus  Himself  for  mastery 
Of  Love's  own  heart!  And  I  have  rivalled  Him 
In  my  soul's  transport — " 

Vengefully  a  flash 
Hissed  from  the  heavens  and  the  stars  were  dim 
And  the  winds  trembled  at  the  fiery  lash 
Of  a  God's  wrath  .  .  . 

Stricken,  Anchises  lay, 
Huddled  and  moaning  on  the  blackened  sands 
Where  the  bolt  felled  him,  and  Cassandra  bent 
Frightened  above  him  and  with  nerveless  hands 
Lifted  his  head  against  her  knees  .  .  . 

"The  dust 
May  heave  cloud-bafHing  mountains  to  the  stars 
Yet  cannot  reach  them!   'Tis  the  doom  Zeus  sent 
Upon  Prometheus  and  on  all  who  vaunt 
Themselves  against  Him.   Crippled,  seared  with 

scars, 
I  shall  go  down  among  the  lonely  dead 
Bowed  with  a  tate  that  I  have  merited. 
Because  I  doubted  that  the  Gods  were  just!" 

Thus  from  the  rash  presumption  of  his  taunt 
To  Zeus,  Anchises  suffered.  Pale  with  fear 
Cassandra  raised  him  and  with  faltering  feet 
Brought  him  to  Troy.  And  all  the  way  the  sweet 
Music  of  her  young  voice  was  in  his  ear 
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To  hearten  him.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  windy  strand 
The  horned  moon  poured  her  absolving  glow 
Of  silver  benediction,  and  the  land 
Gave  its  autumnal  body  to  the  sea. 
But  out  beyond  Night's  brooding  mystery 
Achaia's  chieftains  mustered  and  made  strong 
Their  dark  avenging  ships  freighted  with  woe 
Against  those  walls  a  God  had  raised  with  Song. 

II. 

Dawn:  and  Coroebus  waiting  for  his  love 
Among  the  olive  trees,  while  yet  the  dew 
Starred  with  its  transient  sphere  the  falling  leaf, 
As  if  the  trees  in  their  autumnal  grief 
Wept  upon  waking — Dawn  and  the  lover  drew 
Close  to  her  window  .  .  , 

Long  and  tenderly 
With  his  soul's  arcior  had  Coroebus  wooed 
Cassandra,  who  returned  his  faith:  and  now 
He  came  to  claim  her  for  his  own,  endued 
With  youth's  bright  sanctity  of  perilous  love. 
Truth  and  Nobility  and  Beauty  strove 
To  make  him  fairer.  His  unclouded  brow 
Knew  not  Time's  stealthy  hand — and  in  his  eyes 
Smouldered  a  poet's  abiding  ecstasies. 
Nearer  he  stole  until  Cassandra's  name 
Fell  from  his  lips  and  borne  on  wings  of  flame 
Summoned  her,  rustling  like  a  tawnv  leaf, 
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— As  breathless  and  as  radiantly  brief — 
Into  his  arms;  for  through  the  olive  grove 
The  jealous  Sun  God  loosed  His  shafts  of  fire 
Making  their  tryst  ephemeral  as  dew  .  .  . 
Fiercely,  in  love's  cruel  haste,  Coroebus  drew 
Cassandra  to  him, 

"Surely,  love,  to-day 
Priam  will  give  you  to  me?" 

Scarce  he  heard 
Her  whispered  answer,  as  she  skimmed  away 
Swallow-swift  through  the  sunlight, 

"I  will  ask. 
Be  here  at  sundown." 

In  his  heart  a  bird 
Seemed  singing  as  he  turned  away  to  bask 
In  the  uncertain  sunshine  of  desire. 
So  as  he  went  forth  anxiously  alone 
Through  the  still  palace  gardens,  he  was  sui  e 
The  patient  hours  which  he  must  endure 
Till  sundown  and  Cassandra  could  but  bring 
Thatwhichwouldchange  the  Autumn  into  Spring. 
When  he  should  know  his  dearest  dream  his  own, 

'P  'P  'T^  "l^  'T* 

"But,  Father,  must  it  be?" 

Cassandra's  voice 
Faltered,  and  in  her  eyes  the  blinding  tears 
Of  strangling  disappointment  forced  their  way. 
"The  Oracle  avers  it,  child.  The  choice 
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Apollo  makes.  Surely  the  heartless  years 
Can  bring  no  greater  recompense  than  this! 
You  will  be  more  than  comforted,  nor  miss 
Coroebus'  childish  love.  And  day  by  day, 
As  the  God's  chosen  Priestess,  you  will  find 
More  than  the  empty  dream  you  left  behind 
You  with  your  playthings." 

Her  dumb  eyes  looked  wild. 
But  Priam  took  her  face  between  his  hands 
And  kissed  her  gently  on  the  brow,  and  smiled, 
Questioning  her — and  still  the  frightened  child 
Could  find  no  breath  for  answer,  till  the  grey 
Kind  eyes  of  Hecuba  looked  down  on  her, 
"The  God  has  willed  it,  child,  that  you  must  be 
His  virgin  Priestess,  These  your  tears  but  plead 
Foolish  delay.  The  Oracle  decreed 
That  it  must  be." 

"Mother,  it  is  your  will?" 
"Surely:  it  is  the  God's." 

"Then  let  it  be!" 
Cassandra  with  a  low,  heart-breaking  cry 
Of  sobbing  anguish,  tore  herself  away 
From  Hecuba's  embrace  .  .  . 

And  b)'  the  sands 
Of  the  loud  sea  brooded  alone  and  wept 
Her  sorrow  to  the  waves  with  lifted  hands 
Of  supplication  that  this  gift  of  woe 
Might  be  averted  .  .  . 

And  at  last  the  Day 
Sank  in  the  sea.   There  silently  she  stood 
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Calm  Oil  the  verge  of  the  retreating  flood, 
Smiling,  triumphant,  where  the  spent  winds 

swept 
Seaward  across  the  dusky  beach;  for,  lo! 
The  sea  had  lulled  her  sorrow  and  it  slept. 

Dusk  brought  Coroebus  .  .  .and  the  muffling  dark 
Clung  to  their  limbs  where  in  the  night  she  gave 
Her  beauty  to  him  .  .  , 

"Now,  beloved,  now, 
Now  are  we  one  another's!" 

"Loved  one,  hark! 
It  is  Love's  benediction." 

Soft  the  song 
Of  a  late  nightingale,  a  wanderer 
Staying  to  grieve  for  Summer,  filled  the  night 
With  throbbing  sweetness,  till  the  leafless  bough 
Above  them  swayed  with  melody — a  long 
Lament  ot  Love  .  .  . 

Slowly  the  east  turned  grey 
And  the  song  ceased:  the  feathered  wayfarer 
Took  wing  whither  the  wan  sky  glimmered  white. 
And  on  Love's  battlements  proud,  sceptered  Day 
^Yalked  in  the  dreadful  vesture  of  His  Light. 
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III. 


God  of  the  envious  bow, 
Thee,  Far-darter,  we  hymn 

With  spilled  libations  of  warm  Assyrian  wine: 
Thine  are  the  heat  and  glow 
Of  the  grateful  Sun  whose  rim 

Dips  to  the  sea:  the  colour  and  light  are  Thine! 

To  Thy  dread  portals  we 
With  rite  of  song  and  dance 

Bring  the  maiden  Cassandra  to  tend  Thy  fire; 
With  meed  of  beauty  she 
Kneels  in  aspiring  trance, 

Swift  to  interpret  Thine  Oracle's  desire. 

Grant,  oh  Apollo,  far  Lord  of  the  Morning, 
To  quicken  her  lips  with  prophetic  Song! 

And  fill  her  soul  with  Thy  Love,  that  dawning, 
Like  Eos!  she  may  be  fleet  and  strong: 

Strong  to  give  us  Thine  awtul  Power 
In  battle,  and  fleet  to  fire  our  days 

With  Thy  Light  that  lifts  from  the  dust  each 
flower 
To  mirror  Thine  unimagined  Ways! 
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God  of  the  voiceful  lyre, 
Thee,  Far-darter,  we  bring 

A  chosen  virgin  to  keep  Thy  Temple  fair: 

May  the  golden-throated  quire 
Of  Memory's  daughters  sing 

Ever  within  her  heart  their  deathless  prayer! 

Wreathed  in  our  love  she  stands, 
Mute  in  Thy  Presence,  bowed 

At  Thy  sacramental  touch  of  abiding  Truth! 
With  unpolluted  hands. 
Avenger,  swift  and  proud, 

She  lifts  our  hearts  to  Thee  on  wings  of  Youth! 

Silence  through  all  the  Temple  courts  let  fall 
Her  shadowy  mantle,  and  the  slow  day  waned; 
Over  the  marble  floors  the  hurrying  leaves 
Rustled  before  the  thin,  pursuing  wind; 
The  silence  seemed  a  cenotaph,  and  pained. 
Dazed  by  this  stillness  which  from  wall  to  wall 
Hung,  as  it  were  a  thickly  woven  pall 
— Such  as  the  deftly-fingered  Autumn  weaves, 
For  Summer's  unattended  burial — 
She  shuddered  and  grew  fearful,  but  could  find 
No  solace  for  her  soul's  deep  lassitude 
Of  un apparent  anguish   .   .   . 
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Quite  alone 
She  found  the  Temple  gardens  and  the  throne 
Within  the  inmost  shrine  .  .  . 

From  stone  to  stone, 
Blindly,  she  groped  her  way  up  stairs  which  wound 
To  a  small  casement  looking  toward  the  sea. 
There  from  the  terror  and  uncertainty 
Of  her  wind-haunted  solitude  she  found 
Comfort  in  scalding  tears,  till  grateful  sleep 
Closed  her  hot  eye-lids  that  could  no  more  weep. 
Once  from  her  dreams  she  started  with  wild 

screams 
Of  nameless  terror,  feeling  Someone  near! 
But  only  mocking  echoes  of  her  fear 
Rang  through  the  rafters,  and  a  bat  brushed  by 
Twittering  faintly  .  .  . 

Crouching  low  she  heard 
Mice  scurry  past  her,  while  the  dead  leaves  stirred 
Down  in  the  ghostly  gardens,  and  her  dreams 
With  torturing  remembrance  wracked  her  heart. 
The  wind  against  the  lintel  made  her  start 
With  its  low,  choking  moan.  She  strained  to  hear 
Whether  she  was  alone  or  not — and  then. 
Came  with  its  soothing  croon  of  distant  sound 
The  music  of  the  sea  lapping  around 
The  hulls  of  sleeping  ships,  and  once  again 
Lulled  her  to  fevered  slumber  .  .  . 

And  below 
By  the  barred  Temple  doors  Coroebus  kept 
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A  lonely  vigil  for  his  love,  and  wept, 

Till  Dawn  with  rainy  eyes  brought  hatetul  Day. 

IV. 

Slowly  the  moon-pressed  measure  ot  th^"  months 
Was  meted  by  the  bony  hand  of  Time, 
Where  on  the  Night's  starred  dial  creepingly 
The  hours  succeeded,  as  long  shadows  climb 
A  hill  at  sunset,  and  Cassandra's  heart 
Brooded  in  her  Sunwarmeci  tranquility 
Upon  the  growing  life  within  her  womb. 
Even  the  Temple  seemed  no  more  a  tomb. 
And  in  her  sanctity,  withheld,  apart 
From  all  observers,  month  by  month  she  learned 
The  anxious  hopes  of  motherhood,  and  knew 
In  those  rich,  golden  glooms  when  tapers  burned 
At  dusk  about  the  altar,  deep  and  true 
A  mother's  secret  love  and  secret  fear. 

There  in  her  solitude  the  babe  was  born. 
And  joy  was  hers  again,  save  that  from  him, 
Her  love,  her  baby's  father  she  must  be 
Separate  in  the  Temple's  secrecy. 

And  then  one  day  the  Oracle  declared 

Apollo,  who  with  magic  prophecy 

Had  gifted  her,  would  have  her  for  His  own  .  .  . 

To  Him  her  sanctified  virginity 

Was  to  be  yielded  .  .  . 

With  cold  limbs  of  stone 
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She  waited  the  dread  advent  of  that  morn 
When  He  should  come:  and  but  one  night 

remained! 
What  should  she  do?  And  through  her  tears  she 

gazed 
Down  on  her  sleeping  child  .  .  . 

The  hours  grew  dim, 
While  Dawn  was  coming,  coming  with  her  doom. 
She  could  not  hide  from  Him — and  Dawn  was 

near! 
Dawn  and  the  hungry-hearted  God!  In  fear 
She  crouched  before  the  altar  half-aswoon. 
Stricken  with  terror  .  .  . 

But  the  gradual  gloom 
Of  the  still  Temple  lifted  and  night  waned. 
She  raised  herself,  and  hid  the  child,  to  wait 
The  awful  Presence  of  avenging  Fate. 

In  the  God's  arms  she  trembled,  ere  she  gave 
Her  shuddering  body  to  Him  .  .  . 

Anguish  drove 
Into  her  flesh  Fear's  cruel  goads.  Her  mind 
Was  wracked  with  secret  torture  and  the  love 
She  bore  Coroebus — and  her  eyes  were  blind 
With  tears  of  horror,  for  the  Sun-God's  words 
Of  whispered  passion  scorched  her  soul  .  .  . 

The  grave 
Brown  eyes  of  her  (jod-lover  smiled  on  her, 
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And  she  was  caught  up  as  south-seeking  birds 
Are  swept  by  storms  of  Autumn  through  the  air, 
Whither  they  know  not, — and  her  tumbled  hair 
Covered  her  face — she  swooned.  .  .  . 

Only  the  stir 
Of  wind  along  the  rafters  made  low  moan 
Whispering,  "Lonely,  lonely,  soon  alone." 

He  stirred  to  leave  her,  leaning  on  His  arm 
To  drink  in  thirstily  her  beauty's  glow. 
The  luminous  pallor  of  her  taut  limbs  seemed 
Strengthless  with  fearful  passion,  and  He  dreamed 
Of  laurel-fettered  Daphne,  as  He  gazed 
Upon  her  .  .  .  And  the  strong  love  pulsing  warm 
Along  His  veins  gloried  in  triumph — dazed 
With  love  of  Him  she  surely  was!  When,  lo! 
Scarce-stifled  from  the  inmost  shrine  the  cries 
Of  her  awakened  child  smote  on  His  ear! 
It  was  the  end,  she  knew,  nor  did  she  hear 
His  curse,  nor  see  the  anger  in  His  eyes  .  .  . 
For  suddenly  she  found  herself  alone 
With  her  dead  babe  seared  by  the  Sun-God's  hand : 
To  Him  she  had  proved  faithless — His  command 
She  had  not  heeded  .  .  . 

Only  she  was  alone 
For  ever  now,  till  loneHer  Death,  alone. 
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V. 

The  snow-crowned  breasts  of  God-engendered 

Earth, 
Mother  of  Man,  coeval  with  the  Moon, 
Seemed  to  Cassandra  kinder  than  the  hearts 
Of  mortals  . .  .  x'\nd  it  seemed  her  broken  croon 
Over  her  perished  babe  echoed  the  dearth 
Of  child-bereft  Demeter,  for  the  darts 
Of  the  avenging  Sun-God  girt  her  round 
With  dark  suspicion  and  the  lonely  sound 
Ot  her  own  weeping. 

Clear-visioned,  she,  a  God's  evangelist. 

Was  looked  upon  as  mad!  Her  warnings  fell 

On  inattentive  Trojan  ears!  Her  tears 

Moved  men  to  taunt  her,  and  she  could  not  quell 

Their  clamorous  derision  at  her  fears 

Of  Helen's  baleful  dower.  The  Trojans  laughed. 

They  mocked  her,  crying, 

"Faithless  Priestess,  you 
Cursed  of  Apollo!  Lest  His  vengeful  shaft 
Of  sundering  pestilence  should  smite  us  through 
With  dreaded  Death,  we  will  not  heed  the  word 
Of  guilty  lips  both  men  and  Gods  hav^e  kissed! 
Daughter  of  Lust,  what  Oracle  averred 
That  you  should  prove  false  prophetess?" 

And  Death 
Who  with  his  ghostly  legions  mastcreth 
Even  the  hearts  ot  heroes  seemed  to  grow 
Ever  more  welcome  to  her.  All  through  Troy 
The  rumor  of  her  madness  ran — till  he 
Who  deeply  loved  her  in  his  innocency 
Of  blind  affection,  even  Coroebus,  deemed 
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Her  frenzied,  nor  would  hear  her,  though  she 

seemed 
Aware  of  all  his  love  for  her  and  joy 
In  her  cruel  beauty's  guerdon  .  .  . 

And  although 
She  was  not  mad,  he  too  would  have  it  so. 
Down  to  the  verge  ot  the  remembering  sea 
She  bore  the  ashes  oi  her  child,  her  heart 
Cold  as  the  crumbling  dust  within  the  urn. 
There  on  the  all-forgetful  sands  she  stood 
Alone,  bewildered,  while  the  greedy  flood 
Of  foaming  billows  licked  her  feet.     The  smart 
Of  lost  love's  disappointment  was  no  more: 
Only  the  desolation  of  that  shore 
Grey  in  the  misty  autumn  dusk,  the  sea 
Fretting  the  strand,  and  the  wide  wreathes  of 

spray, 
x-^nd  the  dull,  mournful  obsequies  of  Day 
Dead  in  the  west,  whispered  her  soul  to  spurn 
The  hollow  comfort  of  man's  sympathy. 
There  on  the  strand  of  the  enduring  sea 
She  scattered  to  the  waves  the  whitened  dust 
That  was  her  baby  once — unweeping,  still 
Above  the  shell  strewn  sands  which  patiently 
Bore  with  the  Ocean's  discontented  surge. 
There  she  remained  until  the  utmost  verge 
Ol  the  far  sky  was  folded  in  Night's  wings. 
Thither  Coroebus  came  and  found  her.  Chill 
The  wind  wailed  from  the  sea  whose  batHed  lust 


Beat  on  the  barren  beaches  .  .  . 

Gentle  things 
He  spoke  to  her,  seeking  to  lead  her  home. 
Silent  awhile  and  paler  than  the  foam, 
She  tarried.  Then  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
Dimmed  with  the  tears  of  her  mute  prophecies: 

"Achaia's  chieftains  who  shall  pillage  Trov 
In  their  black  ships  beat  down  the  windy  seas 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  To-morrow — soon 
Rivers  of  blood  will  drench  Scamander's  plain. 
And  smoke  of  Grecian  campfires  cloud  the  moon 
Till,  after  ten  long  years  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
Only  the  foolish  wind  will  walk  through  Troy 
Mocking  the  ashes  of  our  dreams.  The  fields, 
No  longer  fearful,  will  creep  near  and  fill 
With  their  wild  rose  and  yellow  dafi-bdil 
The  buried  streets,  the  courts  where  Priam  wields 
His  sceptre  and  long  nettles  shroud  his  bones. 
Brambles  will  twine  their  fragrant  traceries 
Of  tangled  blossoms  round  the  thrones 
Of  Troy's  monarchs — and  the  rains  will  fall 
To  weep  the  Song-built  City's  burial. 

Time  in  the  end  will  triumph  and  with  flowers 
Pity  the  dreams  of  man.  Time  and  the  Sea, 
Like  two  grey  shadows  brooding  wearily 
By  the  World's  dying  embers,  will  remain. 
And  Beauty,  who  eludes  us  now,  will  bring 
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Year  after  year  the  message  of  the  Spring 
To  touch  the  Earth  with  love-renewing  showers 
And  stir  the  silent  glebe  with  glad-lipped  rain. 
For  Beauty  cannot  die!  She  will  remain 
Longer  than  Time  and  his  avenging  hours — 
Longer  than  man  and  his  aspiring  dreams! 
And  she  will  draw  down  to  the  sea  her  streams 
Of  mountain  melody,  and  lead  the  grass 
Back  to  the  wounded  ways  our  feet  now  pass 
On  dull,  unheeding  business.  She  will  laugh, 
And  the  dead  World  will  bloom  again  and  stir, 
As  she  bends  over  it  and  with  her  staff 
Troubles  the  graves  of  men — and  lo!  the  strong 
Souls  of  the  silent  dead  will  rise  in  Song 
And  resurrected  man  will  worship  her." 

Coroebus  knelt  before  her,  while  the  Night 
Folded  them  in  her  fingers.  From  the  sea 
Drifted  the  rhythmic  measure  of  long  oars 
Smiting  the  furrowed  billows,  where  the  ships 
Of  mustered  Greece  moved  swiftly  to  the  shores 
Of  their  achievement.  On  Cassandra's  lips 
A  dead  smile  stirred,  and  from  her  eyes  the  light 
Of  Vision  faded,  as  she  stooped  to  kiss 
Her  lover's  brow  .  .  . 

Then  through  the  dark  the  hiss 
Of  grounding  keels  swept  down  the  strand  to  bring 
Warning — beneath  Night's  sable  covering 
Cassandra  and  her  lover  stole  away. 

Along  the  sands  the  sea,  remembering 
Its  ancient  promise,  crept  up  noiselessly 
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To  fill  the  pools  of  the  deep-crescent  strand 
With  beauty  for  the  moon;  and  stars  shone  grey 
Over  the  whispering  secret  of  the  land. 
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I. 


OH  no  more  dead  than  the  unsleeping  stars. 
The  music  of  your  lips  shall  sing  for  ever. 
Beauty  exalted,  and  your  love  wane  never, 
Though  year  by  year  the  lustre  of  the  moon 
Wither,  and  Spring  go  from  us  all  too  soon; 
Yet  shall  Time's  fingers  twist  Love's  binding  bars 
Closer  about  our  hearts,  for  your  mute  breath 
Has  stirred  to  song  the  silences  of  Death. 
You  were  the  moon  of  all  our  devious  ways: 
Yours  was  the  faith  of  flowers:  yours  the  pride 
Of  Beauty's  final  laughter — now  the  days, 
Hallowed  by  your  pervading  light,  sweep  by 
Till  Death,  grown  golden  since  the  hour  you  clied. 
Calls  us  to  vou  ...  it  will  be  eood  to  die. 
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II. 


IT  will  be  good  to  die  since  you  have  died: 
It  will  be  good  to  go  the  way  you  trod 
Wide-eyed,  undreaming,  like  some  lovely  god 
Flushed  with  the  dawn  of  an  unearthly  pride. 
It  will  be  good  to  try  the  ways  you  tried, 
And  venture  unafraid  into  the  dark 
That  lies  beyond  the  furthest  planet's  spark — 
It  will  be  good  to  die  since  you  have  died. 
And  yet  you  have  not  left  us;  you  are  here 
In  the  unfolding  leaves  that  tell  of  Spring, 
And  in  the  throats  of  birds  whose  voices  sing 
Your  beauty's  resurrection  .  .  .  You  are  near 
When  day  is  ended — we,  remembering, 
Shall  never  lose  you,  lonely  year  by  year. 
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III. 


WE  who  have  looked  on  Death  and  found 
him  fair — 
We  who  have  read  his  poem  in  your  face 
And  seen  his  quiet  fingers  pause  to  trace 
Their  dusky  legend  and  to  linger  there 
On  lips  that  have  forgotten  song  and  prayer, 
And  the  swift  light  of  laughter,  and  the  grace 
Of  Love  that  no  long  shadow  can  efface — • 
Of  your  dear  presence  we  are  more  aware. 
To  live  is  to  remember,  and  to  die 
Ultimate  recollection — we  through  you 
Have  touched  on  things  eternal,  and  the  sky 
That  in  your  new  nativity  is  blue 
With  unprevisioned  radiance  shall  keep 
The  sanctity  ot  your  untroubled  sleep. 
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IV. 


FALTERING  words  that  cannot  tell  my  love — 
Faltering  songs  that  cannot  sing  your  praise: 
The  searching  loneliness  of  twilit  days 
My  heart's  dumb  stumbling  impotence  shall 

prove. 
Always  your  light  is  with  me,  near  or  far, 
Eventual  love,  a  light  that  stoops  to  bless 
One  who  but  feels  his  kinship  with  a  star, 
— A  love  transcending  love — a  loneliness. 
But  you  and  I  and  these  you  loved  are  sure 
That  all  is  well  with  you  .  .  .  and  yet  we  feel 
A  strange  futility  has  set  its  seal 
Upon  our  hearts,  knowing  they  must  endure 
Silence — God  is  so  silent  in  His  pride — 
It  will  be  good  to  die  since  vou  have  died. 
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V. 

To  dare,  whether  for  faikire  or  achievement, 
And  break    man's    circle  of   compelling 
doom. 
Facing  the  joy  of  life  and  life's  bereavement, 
With  certain  fortitucie — nor  chasmed  gloom. 
Nor  alien  sunrise  fearing — swift  to  render 
Measure  for  measure,  with  unswerving  trust 
In  Truth,  to  whom  alone  you  made  surrender 
Of  all  you  loved  in  this  fleet  dream  of  dust: 
Always  was  this  your  single,  proud  endeavour. 
Always  your  ardor  and  untiring  quest: 
To  sift  the  Truth  from  life,  obeying  ever 
The  searching  kindness  of  your  heart's  behest: 
From  your  dear  ashes  now  no  hand  can  sever 
The  love  that  broods  above  vour  final  rest. 
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VI. 

OUIET  your  passing  on  the  mountainside 
With  only  love  and  the  enduring  dark 
About  you,  and  the  snow  that  left  no  mark 
Of  your  departure  when  you  turned  aside 
And  strode  with  confidence  of  youth's  clean  pride 
Into  Death's  shadows — did  you  toss  your  head, 
And  laugh  imperiously,  and  make  the  dead 
Suddenly  glad  to  know  that  you  had  died? 
Quiet  your  passing  in  the  hush  of  hills 
And  hallowed  by  the  whispering  fall  of  snow — 
Swift  as  the  i\pril  wind  whose  daffodils 
Gladden  Earth's  rainfiUed  pools  before  they  go 
Again  into  her  dark  ancestral  womb — 
So  swift  your  passing  was  trom  tomb  to  tomb. 

Washington,  February,  1920. 
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VII. 

MY  heart  perpetual  Anthesteria 
Shall  keep  with  sanctity  of  song,  and 
dance 
Of  Greek  libation-pourers  ivy-crowned, 
And   wide-eyed  flute-players   whose  limbs  sun- 
browned 
Tread  forth  their  measures.  Since  you  fell  asleep 
And  crossed  the  threshold  of  undreamed 

Mischance, 
Since  you  are  gone  away,  my  heart  shall  keep 
Its  forgetful  Anthesteria. 
Oh,  lonely,  all  too  lonely  is  the  Spring 
Without  your  clear-voiceci  laughter  and  delight 
In  Beauty's  unaccounted  blossoming, 
— Beauty  that  mirrors  your  remembered  grace — 
Lonely  this  waiting  for  the  welcome  Night 
To  bring  at  last  your  unforgotten  face. 

Cambridge,  Marf/;,  1920. 
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VIII. 

THE  lilies  of  the  Eastertide 
That  laugh  in  mortal  hearts  to-day 
Only  tell  me  that  you  have  died 
And  in  your  dying  gone  away. 

Christ  with  His  love  has  passed  me  by: 
I  am  not  of  His  hallowed  host  .  .  . 
But  seek  through  paths  of  Memory 
Your  lovely,  unforgetful  ghost. 

Dearer  than  God  to  me  you  were, 
And  in  my  loneliness  have  left 
Love,  the  divine  remembrancer 
Of  earthly  beauty — thus  bereft, 
I  only  find  in  Easter  flowers 
That  fadins;  loveliness  ot  ours. 


Easter,  1920. 
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IX. 


OH  breath  of  Wind  along  the  grasses, 
Grasses  with  garlic  and  violets  sown — 
We  know  that  life  like  thy  music  passes, 
For  we  have  heard  thy  grey  lips  moan. 

As  Spring  in  these  meadows  her  tryst-time 
keeping 

Pauses,  and  all  the  days  grow  blue. 
So  we  for  a  space  forget  our  sleeping 

And  laugh  as  her  apple-blossoms  do. 

But  thou,  oh  Wind,  com'st  crooning,  croon- 
ing, 
To  stir  the  grasses  to  song,  and  go — 
And  boughs  once  fair  with  Spring's  festoon- 
ing 
Wither  beneath  thy  touch  of  snow. 

Harewood,  April,  1920. 
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X. 


I  USED  to  think  Death  but  a  rainy  day 
God  sent  to  interrupt  our  life's  long  blue: 
And  so  I  dreamed  the  idle  years  away, 
Thinking  I  knew. 

But  now  I  know  that  Death's  no  rainy  day, 
For  you  are  dead  .  .  .  Oh,  when  you  come 

again, 
Surely  you'll  take  my  hand,  and  laugh,  and 

say 

There  was  no  rain  ? 

Cambridge,  Aprils  1920. 
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XL 

THE  sundering  surge  and  slow  suspense 
Of  immemorial  seas 
Drift  on  the  wings  of  birds  who  seek 
Far  summer  Cyclades. 

And  in  the  measure  of  the  sea 

From  waves  of  whitening  foam 

The  music  of  your  lonely  lips 

Comes  wandering  home. 

Nahant,  April,  1920. 
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XII. 

I  WOKE  to  find  my  pillow  warm  with  gold, 
For  through  my  casement  there  had  crept 
the  Moon 
To  bring  remembrance  with  her  touch  and  fold 
With  her  mute  hands  my  sorrow- freighted  dreams, 
And  chide  my  slumbers  with  her  pensive  beams. 
And  etch  on  my  pale  coverlet  her  rune 
Of  unforgetful  love,  before  her  gleams 
Slici  from  me  lost  in  Night's  dawn-sundered  swoon . 
Ah,  then  it  was  that  through  the  dove-grey  gloom 
And  singing  of  Day's  feathered  harbingers 
Came  the  assurance  of  your  love  and  you! 
And  in  the  loneliness  of  my  still  room. 
Vested  in  cobweb-woven  gossamers, 
Dawn  smiled  beneath  her  diadem  of  dew. 

GiLLEAN,  May,  1920. 
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XIII. 

(For  my  Book) 

IF  in  the  wayward  falling  of  a  phrase 
You  read  the  beauty  that  I  would  attain, 
Know  that  it  is  the  mirrored  gleam  of  days 
^Yhich  will  not  come  again. 

And  it  you  chance  on  thought  or  love,  infer 
That  it  is  his  whose  going  left  me  here 
To  be  his  beauty's  poor  remembrancer 
From  fleeting  year  to  year. 

Fasnacloich,  June,  1920. 
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XIV. 

As  the  reluctant  lips  of  Him  who  played 
Upon  His  flute  the  uncertain  melody 
That  was  your  life,  and  in  their  music  stayed 
Their  fleeting  breath,  pausing  as  they  were  dazed 
By  your  heart's  song  of  simple  majesty — 
So  was  I  wrapt,  and  stood  for  long  amazed, 
Blinded  by  that  whereon  I  hardly  gazed. 
And  hearing,  through  your  laugh.  Love's  threnody. 
Surely  this  song  which  winnowed  clean  my  heart 
Can  have  no  ending!  Death  is  but  the  pause 
That  comes  between  the  verses,  and  the  Art 
Which  wrought  this  beauty  will  not  have  an  end — 
And  Somewhere,  heedless  of  the  World's  applause. 
Your  music  charms  a  worthier,  nobler  Friend. 

Fasnacloich,  'June,  1920. 
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XV. 


I  GATHERED  ivy  as  a  crown  for  you 
And  thought  to  bind  your  brows  and  make 
you  fair 
With  rich-leaved  ivy  twined  about  your  hair 
Still  cool  with  dawn  and  shimmering  with  dew; 
But  this  my  ivy  crown  is  withered  sear, 
For  you  are  gone,  and  your  imperial  brow 
Is  garlanded  with  ghostlier  ivy  now — 
And  I  am  lonely  for  you  waiting  here. 
So  were  you  gathered,  as  my  ivy  leaves, 
And  the  fleet  legend  of  your  numbered  years 
Circles  the  dim  brows  of  forgetful  Time 
Who  with  unceasing  toil  binds  up  the  sheaves 
Which  are  his  centuries — and  we,  who  climb 
Life's  hills  behind  you,  only  have  our  tears. 

Lynton,  July,  1920. 
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XVI. 
To  C.  R. 

THE  sky  loomed  over  us,  and  one  by  one 
The  stars  flamed  in  their  places,  as  the 
Wheel 
Of  the  Night's  silence  ground  beneath  its  steel 
The  sunlight  into  darkness  and  the  sun 
Into  oblivion  .  .  .  Below  the  sea 
Murmured  along  the  shingle,  while  you  showed 
Each  constellation  to  m.e  where  it  glowed 
In  the  uncharted  Night's  immensity. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  near 
In  the  hushed  pulses  ot  our  listening  hearts; 
And  as  you  named  each  star  I  seemed  to  heai 
His  voice  stir  softly,  as  a  throstle  starts 
From  a  still  covert,  for  his  love,  through  ;vuu, 
Called  in  the  sea's  surge  and  the  stars'  cold  Dluc. 

LvNTON,  July,  1920. 
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XVII. 

HERE  where  the  stones,  vast  shadows  of 
man's  mind, 
Image  the  cloudy  battlements  ot  God, 
I  sought  with  unbelieving  heart  to  find 
The  measure  ot  man's  wisdom  in  the  sod 
Which  is  his  grave,  when  Death  has  stilled  his 

lips 
And  dimmed  his  eyes  with  its  apocalypse. 

Then  the  glad  Eagle-image  of  your  love 
Flashed  through  the  twilight  of  my  faltering 

prayer. 
And  in  that  awful  House  of  God  I  strove 
To  lift  my  heart  to  you,  not  Him,  for  there 
I  knew  that  God  was  a  mad  prophet's  whim  .  .  . 
And  by  your  spirit's  splendour  His  was  dim. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  August,  1920. 
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XVIII. 

DEATH  who  has  taken  you 
Can  take  no  more, 
Nor  we  awaken  to 
Life  as  before. 

Dawn  in  the  East  may  spread 
Her  splendid  wing — 
But  you  rejoice  the  dead  .  .  . 
For  them  you  sing. 
Sunset  may  flare  and  fade 
And  darkness  fall — 
But  your  fleet-footed  shade 
Hears  not  our  call. 

Yet  at  the  last  we  trust 

Beauty  will  stir 

Our  dreams  and  from  the  dust 

Turn  them  to  her, 

And  flowers  wave  above 

Our  linal  sleep. 

And  Night  at  dewfall  move 

Her  heart  to  weep. 
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Death  may  relent,  and  we 
Dream  near  you  then  .  .  . 
Oh,  will  love  ever  free 
The  sons  of  men? 

Edixburgh,  August,  1920. 
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XIX. 

ONLY  Song  is  immortal  .  .  ." 
When  a  poet's  lips  are  still 
And  his  heart  beneath  the  grasses  beats  no  more; 
When  his  faith  and  fancy  wither  with  the  April 

daffodil, 
And  the  sails  of  his  Song  go  dwindling  from  Life's 

shore, 
Then  in  another  springtide,  proud  Song  will 

remember  him 
— ^Liimortal  Song  who  lingers,  though  the  World 

and  God  have  gone — 
She  will  proclaim  his  triumph  to  the  starry 

cherubim. 
And  Memnon's  lips  will  whisper  his  poems  to  the 

Dawn ! 

Edinburgh,  August,  1920. 
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XX. 

"...  daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
the  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

— The  Winter's  Tale. 

BEFORE  the  swallow  dared,  you  came  and 
took 
My  heart  with  beauty,  as  the  daffodils 
Clustering  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills 
Lustrously  yellow,  ere  the  rough  Wind  shook 
Their  petals  from  them :  and  like  them  you 

brought 
Unearthly  guerdon  of  aspiring  thought 
To  all  who  loved  you — and  a  warmth  that  thrills 
To-day,  with  the  remembered  daffodils. 
Now  when  the  voice  of  Winter  through  the  air 
Is  presaged  by  the  whispering  leaves  that  fall. 
Piecing  dim  patterns  on  the  earth,  it  seems 
I  hear,  with  a  renewed  persistence,  call 
Your  challenge  to  the  winter  winds  to  dare 
Even  assail  the  summer  of  your  dreams! 

Folkestone,  September,  1920. 
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XXL 

FROM  the  voice  of  a  combing  wave, 
Or  the  croon  of  a  wind — 
From  the  open  lips  of  a  grave, 
Or  the  half-unkind. 
Half-humorous  laugh  of  a  sea-bird  whose 

pinions  cleave 
The  dizzy  steeps  of  the  sky,  we  have  learned 
to  grieve. 

Yet  though  our  grief  were  as  vast 
As  the  mournful  sea. 
And  loud  as  the  hungry  blast 
Of  Winter,  we 

Never,though  all  the  stars  from  Heaven  fall. 
Can  voice  the  pain  that  is  ours  since  his 
burial. 

Folkestone,  September,  1920. 
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XXII. 

BELOW  my  shuddering  casement  surge  on 
surge 
Of  frenzied  billows  lashed  the  shingled  strand: 
And  in  my  room  the  fearful  Night  made  moan, 
Imploring  shelter  from  the  Storm  whose  scourge 
Smote  on  the  straining  flanks  of  the  lean  Wind 
To  urge  it  on — and  all  my  dreams  had  flown 
On  wings  as  strong  as  swallows,  wings  to  find 
Haven  in  a  remoter,  sunnier  land. 
Then,  in  the  darkness  which  before  the  dawn 
Absolves  the  World  from  slumber,  he  was  near — 
He  who  with  our  assuring  love  has  gone 
Before  us — oh,  too  soon,  too  soon,  too  soon  .  .  . 
And  yet  his  presence  in  our  hearts  shines  clear 
As  the  Sun's  splendour  mirrored  in  the  Moon. 

Folkestone,  September,  1920. 
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XXIII. 

You  loved  the  Autumn  of  New  Hampshire 
hills 
When  the  Frost  kindles  to  keen  flame  each  bough: 
f  wonder  if  there's  Autumn  on  those  Hills 
Where  you  walk  now? 

Or  is  it  always  Summer?  Or  always  Spring? 
Or  Winter  whose  thin  fingers  twine  each  bough 
With  snowy  garlands? — I  would  have  it  Spring 
Where  you  walk  now. 

London,  October,  1920. 
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WITH  Dusk's  blue  eyelids  close  the  eves  of 
Day 
And  with  the  sunlight  ebbs  another  year: 
Another  chapter  of  our  lives  is  here 
Concluded,  and  the  yellowing  pages  fade, 
Blurred  by  the  frequent  falling  of  a  tear 
For  one  remembered,  one  who  went  away 
With  the  Spring's  lingering  children  who  but  stay 
The  envious  foliage  of  the  Summer's  shade. 
Closed  is  the  year — its  sorrows  and  its  grief 
Shut  in  the  annals  of  recorded  Time. 
To-morrow's  fingers  turn  another  leaf, 
And  we  read  on,  spelling  each  golden  rhyme 
Or  shadowy  period  of  life,  and  learn 
Love's  lesson  while  the  lamps  of  Beauty  burn. 

October  SI  St,  1920. 
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XXV. 

I  WALKED  beside  the  sleeping  winter  sea 
And  watched  the  green  waves  crinkle  on  the 
sands: 

The  music  of  its  pulses  troubled  me 
With  absent  fancies,  and  the  Wind's  cold  hands 
Pulled  at  my  cloak,  bidding  me  follow  him, 
Nor  linger  by  the  dusk-scarfed  dunes  and  grey 
November  sea,  while  the  day  dwindled  dim. 
But  seek  your  happy  Islands  far  away. 
Seek  them  I  always  shall  .  .  .  but  till  Death  calls 
And  Life's  long,  lonely  day  draws  to  its  close 
And  in  my  heart  the  final  sunset  falls, 
I  shall  not  find  your  Islands  of  repose — 
And  even  then  who  knows  if  they  may  be 
W^hither  Death's  ghostly  hand  will  pilot  me? 

East  Hampton,  November ,  1921. 
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XXVI. 

{Snow) 

AS  though  an  Angel  leant 
Athwart  the  west  and  sighed, 
The  sunset's  gathered  beauty  spent, 
Day  died. 

Upon  Night's  furrowed  brow 
The  moon's  faint  crescent  gleamed. 
And  star-like  on  each  leafless  bough 
Snow  dreamed. 

Why  did  it  call  you  hence 

And  with  its  cruel  frost 

Stay  your  youth's  flower  of  passioned 

innocence. 
For  ever  lost? 


December,  1920. 
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L'ENVOI 

THE  snows  which  bore  him  hence 
Will  fall  again, 
And  April's  innocence 

Deceive  with  rain 
Hearts  that  have  waited  long  for  Love  to 

come 
With  Death  who  is  so  eloquently  dumb. 

GiLLEAN,  January,  1921. 
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